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REDEDICATION OF MINDS 
(Written in 1643) 


frenzy which has seized many men and is driving them in their 

madness to their mutual destruction. For we witness throughout 
the world disastrous and destructive flames of discords and wars dev- 
astating kingdoms and peoples with such persistence that all men seem 
to have conspired for their mutual ruin which will end only with the 
destruction of themselves and the universe. 


| is needed in this century an immediate remedy for the 


Nothing is, therefore, more necessary for the stability of the world, 
if it is not to perish completely, than some universal re-dedication of 
minds. Universal harmony and peace must be secured for the whole 
human race. By peace and harmony, however, I mean not that ex- 
ternal peace between rulers and peoples among themselves, but an in- 
ternal peace of minds inspired by a system of ideas and feelings. If 
this could be attained, the human race has a possession of great promise. 








Joun Amos Comenius, 1592-1670 
An Educational Reformer, born in Moravia. 
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Wortp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and proposals 
for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the 
views expressed by the writers. 


























PALESTINE AND ZIONISM* 
Ts peace of the Middle East has been seriously disturbed by the 


controversy between the Jews and the Arabs over the possession 
of Palestine. 
The main factors involved in this controversy are the following: 


1. Palestine is a land literally “holy” to Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems alike. 

2. The Moslems have been in uncontested possession of Palestine, 
with the exceptions of the short and partial conquest of the land by 
the Crusaders, for one thousand years. 

3. Palestine at present is a barren and rocky country, for the most 
part, incapable of sustaining a much larger population except by high 
industrialization through the utilization of the water power of the Jor- 
dan River. 

4. Any considerable increase in immigration by the Jews is violent- 
ly opposed by the Moslems and Christians inhabiting Palestine. 

5. The problem of taking care of the large numbers of displaced 
Jewish refugees of Europe is not to be confused with the problem of 
Zionism. 

6. The Balfour Declaration for a “Jewish National Home” in Pal- 
estine has been interpreted in a diametrically opposite sense by both 
the British Government officials and by the Zionists. 

7. Arab nationalism has been greatly stimulated by Jewish nation- 
alism. An irreconcilable conflict is in the making. 

8. The Jews, who are scattered in many nations, are divided amongst 
themselves whether they should be regarded as a separate people or as 
a religious sect. 

*For documents mentioned in this symposium see pages 24-37. 
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9. Great Britain, as the Mandatory Power over Palestine, and the 
United States, by reason especially of the presence of five million 
Jewish citizens, are seeking an impartial and just solution of the Pales- 
tinian problem by a joint commission which is making a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

All these factors must be considered and carefully evaluated in reach- 
ing a sound and just solution of this lamentable controversy which is 
endangering the peace of the whole Middle Fast. 

World Affairs is therefore glad to present the following data and 
authoritative comments to help clarify the problem of Palestine and 
Zionism, with Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Minister of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation, acting as Guest Editor of the symposium. 

Puitip MARSHALL Brown. 


GUEST EDITOR’S PREFACE 


May I, as an associate editor of World Affairs, add a word to Dr. 
Brown’s editorial comment, to clarify what I believe is the challenge of 
the Palestine controversy to the conscience of discerning free men, and 
state the following: 

1. Palestine is “holy” to Jews, Christians and Moslems; but there 
is no reason why this status should interfere with a large Jewish migra- 
tion of refugees from the old world. The Christians find Palestine 
“holy” even though the majority have been Moslems for centuries 
and there is no reason why the Moslems should cease to consider it 
“holy” if there were a Christian majority; nor is there any reason 
why its sanctity would be defiled for both of them if there were a 
Jewish majority. On the contrary, the coming of refugees fleeing from 
the shadow of old world tyranny to Palestine as a haven of refuge will 
not only not trespass in any way on the sacred sites of the three faiths 
but should increase its spiritual significance to all the children of the 
Judaeo-Christian-Moslem tradition who believe in the religious prin- 
ciple of man’s duty to help the oppressed. If these Jewish children of 
Europe find that their native lands have become a morgue filled with 
the murderers of their dear ones, their sanity compels them to flee, 
and they wish to settle in Palestine to build a new frontier of hope 
for the children of the Jewish faith who have been the source of the 
great Judaeo-Christian-Moslem tradition, to whom Palestine was, and 
is, most holy, will not their coming raise the sacred meaning of Pales- 
tine in terms of ethics of co-workers with the great God of Justice and 


mercy ? 
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2. Palestine can be transformed from its present barren decay, into 
a home. for millions of new settlers. This has been indicated by Dr. 
Lowdermilk, assistant chief of the Soil Conservation Bureau of the 
United States Government and other leading American Christian ex- 
perts who have carefully surveyed the entire Middle East; they blame 
the decay of the land upon centuries of Arab neglect and have expressed 
the warmest admiration for the Jewish settlers who are laboring to 
revive the ancient fertility of the soil of Palestine. 
3. The entry of Jewish settlers into Palestine to the point where they 
will become a majority, is not a violation of the democratic rights of 
the Arabs. The Arabs have not had sovereignty in Palestine for cen- 
turies, for they were under the yoke of the Turkish Empire. The 
Allies, after the last war, obtained sovereignty by wresting the land 
from the Turks, have granted autonomy to all the Arab !ands except 
for little Palestine, leess than one per cent of the area they freed, and 
set it aside as a “homeland” for the Jewish immigrants by the decision 
of the Allies, the Arab spokesmen of the time and the decision of fifty- 
two nations of the entire earth in a solemn pledge to “facilitate” Jewish 
migration in the future. It is absurd for the Arabs to talk now of their 
rights to bar Jewish migration on the ground that the Arabs obtained 
it by a “Holy War” in the seventh century. If conquest is the test of 
rights, then Joshua conquered it some two thousand years earlier than 
the Arabs, and the Allies did so more than a thousand years later. 
Further: not one foot of Arab soil has been given to the Jewish 
settlers. The destitute Jews of the world have saved their pennies to 
pay more for every bit of land they have in Palestine than the price 
for similar area in America, unlike the early colonists in this and other 
parts of the world who just went in and robbed the land. Not only 
has not one Arab been robbed, rendered destitute or made rightless 
by the coming of the Jews, but there has been a tremendous rise in the 
standard of living and birthrate of the Arab natives. Hundreds of 
thousands of Arabs have entered Palestine since the coming of the 
Jews, for they have brought blessing to everyone in the land. The 
argument that the majority of Arabs now have the right to close the 





gates of Palestine to further Jewish immigration, as part of a new 
; Arab Middle East program, is akin to the thesis of the Nazis that 
they had the right to take over the Sudetenland from the Czechs because 
the former were a majority in their area. 

4. Jews may be divided, as Christians and Arabs are divided, in their 
varying concepts of the Jewish tradition, but this does not affect their 
stand on the right of Jewish entry into Palestine. Except for a hand- 
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ful the great majority of the Jewish faith or of Jewish descent, agree that 
Palestine should be a haven of refuge for the oppressed of Israel. There 
is nothing inconsistent between a religionist philosophy of Jewish life 
and the desire for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The Catholics and 
Moslems do not find it inconsistent nor do most of the great Protestant 
leaders who recognize the plight of the Jew as a historic religious 
minority, which is compelled by brutal dispersion to become a defense- 
less victim of ancient bigotry in most places of the world, except for 
the miracle that is America. 

5. In the remote future the American ideal of personal liberty may 
spread throughout the world but for the immediate future there is 
no hope for the Jew in Christian Europe, nor as a trapped minority 
at the mercy of feudal Arabs who have been ready to connive with the 
Nazis and blind British imperialists. As one considers the Arab propa- 
ganda about democratic rights, denied to most of their own people, 
and their readiness to call the Jewish settler a parasite, even though he 
has brought blessing to all, one comes to the conclusion that Palestine 
will never be a true haven for the oppressed of Israel if it is to be at the 
caprice of an Arab majority. Behind a facade of democratic verbiage, 
they would tax and police the Jewish settlement so that it would never 
be a haven. There is, therefore, only one just solution, even if it 
means, as justice often means, the use of force to implement it. It is 
that the nations of the earth recognize that they have made a solemn 
pledge to the oppressed of Israel to settle in this tiny land, and that 
they keep their pledge. Any further delay will only confuse the Arabs 
as to their just rights and provoke a Palestine irredenta that will lead 
to the shedding of innocent blood. 

6. The Palestine problem would long ago have been settled on this 
just basis if the children of the Jewish faith throughout the world had, 
in the past decades, acted more vigorously to strengthen the settle- 
ment; and if the Zionists had not naively trusted the pledged word of 
an imperial England, blind to the importance of rebuilding the Middle 
East into a great home of a new democratic settlement. 

7. If the American-Palestine Commission of Inquiry will rise to its 
duty and demand the right of entry of Jewish refugees into the original 
area—both sides ot the Jordan—this part of the world can become not 
only a refuge for the oppressed of Israel, but one of the most peaceful 
and inspiring lands in the long and tragic history of men. 

NorMAN GERSTENFELD. 
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ZIONIST CLAIMS AND ARAB RIGHTS 
By Puiuip K. Hitti 


Professor Hitti was born in Mount Lebanon, Syria. He is now Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Literature, at Princeton University. 


HE first argument presented by political Zionists in making claim 

to Palestine is the historical argument. This is based on three 

propositions: the occupation of the land under Moses and Joshua, 
the establishment of the Hebrew kingdom under Saul and David and 
the continued settlement after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans in the first Christian century. All three facts are undeniable. 
It is equally undeniable that the Hebrews came from outside, con- 
quered a large part—not all—of Palestine and ruled it for a limited 
time, and that for the last two thousand years there has been no Jewish 
state in Palestine and there has been no Jewish majority. The so- 
called Arabs are mostly the natives of the land; they were in it before 
the Hebrews came during the fourteenth and thirteenth pre-Christian 
centuries and remained in it after the kingdom of Israel was destroyed 
in 722 B. C. by Sargon and that of Judah was destroyed in 586 B. C. 
by Nebuchadnezzar. To reconstitute the map of the world on the 
basis of what it was two millenniums ago does not seem quite reason- 
able. Yet that is precisely what the political Zionists have been advo- 
cating and that is what the joint resolution submitted to Congress on 
January 27, 1944 sets out to achieve: 


Resolved, That the United States shall use its good offices and take 
appropriate measures to the end that the doors of Palestine shall be opened 
for free entry of Jews into that country, and that there shall be full oppor- 
tunity for colonization, so that the Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute 
litalics mine] Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 

The Arab claim rests on the opposite fact: the continued and uninter- 


rupted physical and cultural association between land and people. What 
better claim could any people present to any land? 
* * * 

The second argument presented by political Zionists is the religious 
argument. This is closely allied to the historical; in fact it is a sort 
of corollary. Its essence is that Palestine is a holy land to the Jews, the 
scene of the labor of their prophets whose spiritual contribution en- 
riched the heritage of mankind, and the object of Jewish hopes and 
prayers throughout the ages—all of which is correct. The argument, 
however, ignores the fact that Palestine is equally holy to the Christians 
and almost equally holy to the Moslems. To most Christians Pales- 
tine may be holy only in a memorial sense; but to the Moslems it is 
much more than that. It was given to them by Allah as a result of the 
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jthdd (holy war) in the seventh century; it was the first giblah, the first 
place toward which Muhammad and the first believers turned their 
faces before they began to turn them toward Mecca in prayer; it was 
the stopping station of Muhammad on his miraculous nocturnal jour- 
ney; it is the meeting place of all believers on the day of resurrection. 
After Mecca and Medina, Jerusalem is the third holiest city in Islam. 

This Zionist argument assumes that religious nostalgia confers po- 
litical rights. It is further vitiated by the fact that the Jewish immi- 
gration has been composed on the whole not of pious Jews returning 
to the land of Zion for religious inspiration and guidance but of na- 
tionalists largely devoid of streng religious conviction, animated by a 
spirit of political aggressiveness and determined to change their status 
from that of a minority to that of a majority and dominate the people 
of the land. And all of this is being done in the name of democracy! 

*% * * 

The third stock argument of the Zionists is the legal one. Its cor- 
nerstone is the famuus, or infamous, Balfour declaration of November 
1917. Those who quote this declaration do not as a rule take full 
cognizance of the crucial point in it: “the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home” (which is an entirely different thing from converting 
Palestine into a Jewish national state), and ignore the proviso at the 
end: “nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish communities.” They likewise 
ignore other promises made to the Arabs before and after this promise 
to the Jews, which made the Promised Land multipromised. 

They, moreover, forget that this was, so far as the people oi th 
land itself were concerned ,a unilateral promise, not binding on the 
Palestinians either morally or legally. More than that, it was made 
before the British, with the cooperation of the Arabs, had occupied 
the land; and in making it Balfour promised something which was not 
his to promise. Since the Balfour declaration was made, several official 
interpretations have been put forth by the British Government em- 
bodied in the white papers of 1922, 1939 and other papers to the effect 
that it was at no time contemplated that Palestine as a whole should 
be converted into a Jewish national home or that the Arab population 
should be subordinated to a Jewish community. 

% * * 

The fourth Zionist argument may be termed the economic one. Its 
essence is the successful cultivation of the land and the striking indus- 
trial development in the last twenty-five years or so. The contrast is 
often made between up-to-date, westernized Jewish communities like 
Tel Aviv and the antiquated, dirty huts of the native Palestinians. 
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There was a time, and that not long ago, in which the Arabic-speaking 
peoples were the most cultured, the most progressive nation in the 
world. After four centuries of Ottoman rule, rather misrule, no won- 
der if they cannot vie with exotic, internationally financed colonies. 
And yet the seeming prosperity of these colonies is more superficial, 
more artificial, than real. It rests on no strong basis or sound econ- 
omy. The plain truth is that the Zionist colonies are still parasites 
living on charity. According to British estimates the Palestine Home- 
land is at present only 40% self-supporting. It is not difficult to foresee 
what would become of it once the stream of money from America 
dries up. 

As for the advantages which we have been repeatedly told accrued 
to the native population, suffice it to quote the constitution of the Jew- 
ish Agency signed at Zurich, August 14, 1929: “The land acquired 
shall be held as the inalienable property of the Jewish people.” No 
Arab can ever purchase it again. A provision to this effect is incor- 
porated in every lease. The constitution goes on to say, “In all the 
works and undertakings carried out or furthered by this Agency it 
shall be deemed to be a matter of principle that Jewish Jabor shall 
be employed”—a perpetual boycott of Arab labor. 

* *% * 

Last among Zionist arguments is the humanitarian one. This has 
been especially stressed in recent years as a result of the sad plight of 
the Jews in Germany and as a result of the war. But the Arabs were 
not responsible for bringing about that sad state of affairs. They are 
not and have never been anti-Semitic in the technical sense of the term. 
Throughout the Middle Ages and until the end of the first world war 
they lived, except on rare occasions, on amicable terms with their 
Jewish neighbors. Furthermore, Palestine does not solve the Jewish 
problem, a world problem. This small country, half of which is prac- 
tically a desert, has already received in the last quarter of a century 
more than half a million Zionists, more than one-third of its present 
population. At this rate, the quota of the United States would exceed 
forty million. But there were only about sixteen million Jews in the 
whole world before the debacle of the second world war. And now 
unless the Western democracies are ready and willing to shoulder their 
share in the solution of the refugee problem, and to make Central 
Europe a habitable place for its Jewish population this war would 
have been fought in vain. To pursue the current policy: “Let the 
British force the Palestinians to take in more Jews” offers no hope of 
solution to the problem. 














AMERICA AND ZIONISM 
Statement to The Anglo-American Commitiee of Inquiry 
By STEPHEN S. WISE 


Rabbi of the Free Synagogue of New York, 
Chairman, American Zionist Emergency Council 


1. The American tradition has been largely nourished on Biblical 
tradition. Integral to that tradition are the prophecies of the Restora- 
tion of the Jews to the Holy Land. The Pilgrim fathers spoke of their 
coming to this country in words of Jews going to their Promised Land. 
William Bradford, the first Governor of the Plymouth colony and the 
author of The History of the Plymouth Plantation told the story of the 
arrival of the Pilgrim fathers at Cape Cod in 1620 in words reminiscent 
of the Jewish ceremonial Passover tale. 


“May not and ought not the children of these fathers rightly say: 
Our fathers were Englishmen which came over this great ocean and 
were ready to perish in the wilderness (Deut. 26,5-7), but they cried 
unto ye Lord and he heard their adversities etc. Let them therfore 
praise ye Lord, because He is good, and His mercies endure forever.” 
(Psalm 107). 

2. That great fighter for religious liberty, Roger Williams, cen- 


turies ago included in his memoirs a statement which is still applicable 
today. “I have longed,” he wrote, “after some trading with the Jews 
themselves, for whose hard measure | fear the nations and England 
have yet a score to pay.” 

3. Zionism is a movement of fulfillment—both of the Jewish people 
and the Jewish faith. Nor is it necessary to go back to Jewish sources 
alone in support of its moral basis. Our Colonial literature is replete 
with sermons and tracts concerning the restoration of the Jews to Pal- 
estine, an idea common to both Christian and Jewish religious tradition. 
The “restoration” idea also occupies an important place in the theology 
of many a Christian denomination. The remark of one American pil- 
grim of the Mormon faith, who visited the Holy Land in 1841 is of 
interest today. Moved by a vision that it was his task to gather the 
children of Abraham to the land that the Lord gave to their fathers, 
he wrote: 


“There are many Jews who care nothing about Jerusalem, and 
have no regard for God. . . Yet there are many of the more pious and 
devout among them, who look towards Jerusalem as the tender and 
affectionate mother looks upon the home where she left her lovely 
little babe.” 

(A Sketch of the Travels and Ministry of Elder Orson Hyde 
Salt Lake City, 1869) 
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4. The interest of American statesmen in the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine long pre-dated the rise of the modern Zionist move- 
ment. It was an interest which had its roots deep in the American re- 
ligious and historical tradition. President John Adams was a Zionist 
long before Herzl, founder of the World Zionist Organization, sought 
to give political reality to the millenial belief of the Jewish people in 
the return to Zion. President Adams said: 

“I really wish the Jews again in Judea, an independent Nation, 
for as I believe, the most enlightened men of it have participated in the 
amelioration of the philosophy of the age; once restored to an inde- 
pendent government, and no longer persecuted, they would soon wear 
away some of the asperities and peculiarities of their character. I 
with your nation may be admitted to all the priviliges of citizens in 
every part of the world. This country (America) has done much; I 
wish it may do more, and annul every narrow idea in religion, gov- 
ernment and commerce.” 

(John Quincy Adams’ letter to Major Mordecai Emmanuel Noah) 

5. On March 5, 1891, a petition was presented to President Harri- 
son, pleading that Palestine be returned to the Jews. Initiated by Rev- 
erent William E. Blackstone, a clergyman and social reformer of in- 
ternational fame, the petition idea was conceived, developed and 
executed by Christians. It came in response to the persecution of the 
Jews in Czarist Russia which, in its day, shocked the world, although 
those pogroms were child’s play by comparison with the Hitler ex- 
termination. Be it remembered, too, that in those so-called dark days 
there were many more doors open to the victims of religious and ra- 
cial persecution than there are today. The Reverend Blackstone’s pe- 
tition was signed by many dignitaries in all walks of life, among them 
Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States, Chauncey M. 
Depew, United States Senator, Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and Robert R. Hitt, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Parts of it read as follows: 

Why not give Palestine back to them (the Jews) again? 
According to God’s ‘distribution of nations it is their home—an in- 
alienable possession from which they were expelled by force. Under 
their cultivation it was a remarkably fruitful land, sustaining millions 
of Israelites, who industriously tilled its hillsides and valleys. They 
were agriculturists and producers, as well as a nation of great com- 
mercial importance—the center of civilization and religion. 

“Why shall not the Powers, which under the treaty of Berlin, in 
1878, gave Bulgaria to the Bulgarians and Serbia to the Serbians now 
give Palestine back to the Jews? . . . If they could have autonomy in 
government, the Jews of the world would rally to transport and es- 
tablish their suffering brethren in their time-honored habitation. For 
over 17 centuries they have patiently waited for such a privileged 

opportunity. 
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“We believe this is an appropriate time for all nations, and especial- 
ly the Christian nations of Europe, to show kindness to Israel. A 
million exiles, by their terrible sufferings, are piteously appealing to 
our sympathy, justice and humanity. Let us now restore to them the 
land of which they were so cruelly despoiled by our Roman ancestors.”* 
(Palestine For the Jews: Copy of Memorial Presented to 
President Harrison on March 5, 1891.) 


6. The link between American Jewry and the Jewish community of 
Palestine goes back many years. “Messengers” came to this country 
in the Eighteenth Century from Palestine in search of material support 
for the small community who had never left the Holy Land. More than 
a century ago, a body was formed in New York whose name in trans- 
lation reads “Society for Offerings of the Sanctuary” with the object 
of ministering “to the wants of our poor and oppressed brothers resid- 
ing in the Holy Land.” 

7. Nor was there a dearth of Jewish Zionist plans long before Herzl. 
In 1825, Mordecai Emmanuel Noah, inspired by the new American 
experiment in democracy, tried to organize a Jewish settlement on 
Grand Island, near Buffalo, in preparation for Statehood in Palestine. 
He wrote: 


“It is in this country (in Palestine) that the government of the 
Jews must be organized. Here under the influence of perfect freedom 
they may study laws-—cultivate their mind, acquire liberal principles 
as to men and measures and qualify themselves to direct the energies 
of a just and henorable government in the land of the Patriarchs.” 


But the beginnings of the modern Zionist movement in this country 
paralleled its development in Europe in the eighties and nineties of 
the last century. 


*Among others who signed the petition were: 

Sereno E. Payne, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee; William 
McKinley, Representative of Ohio (later President of the United States); Wil- 
liam E. Russell, Governor of Massachusetts; Hugh J. Grant, Mayor of New York; 
DeWitt C. Cregier, Mayor of Chicago; N. Matthews, Jr., Mayor of Boston, and 
a number of other Members of Congress, Jurists, State and Federal officials; 
Lyman Abbott, clergyman and editgr; Felix Agnust of the Baltimore American; 
Fred L. Ames, Philip B. Armour, J. C. Armstrong, James R. Brewer, of the 
Baltimore Daily News: George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger; Lemuel 
Coffin, George W. Curtis, editor of Harper’s Weekly; J. W. Doane, William E. 
Dodge, James E. Emerson, Jr., of the Philadelphia Enquirer; Cyrus W. Field, 
merchant; George B. Forrester, J. Henry Harper, Frank Hatton, of the Washing- 
ton Post; H. N. Higginbotham, Marvin Hughitt, Darwin R. James, George Jones, 
of the New York Times; Albert Keep, Victor Lawson, of the Chicago Daily 
News; Frank Loomis, A. K. McClure, of the Philadelphia Times; Cyrus H. 
McCormick, of the McCormick Harvester Company; Mrs. Nettie F. McCormick, 
Clayton McMichael, of the Philadelphia North American, Henry G. Marquand, 
Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tribune; J. J. Mitchell, M. W. Montgomery, J 
Pierpont Morgan, banker; Samuel Nickerson, Daniel Richards, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Russell Sage, Charles Scribner, publisher; Melville E. Stone, General 
Manager of the Associated Press; H. Walter Webb, Alfred I. Woodworth, Thomas 
Wright, of the Philadelphia Record. 
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8. In her Epistle to the Hebrews (1882-1883), Emma Lazarus, 
whose prophetic message is inscribed on the pedestal of the Statue of 
Liberty in the New York Harbor, pleaded for Palestine as a “home 
for the homeless, a goal for the wanderer, an asylum for the perse- 
cuted and a nation for the denationalized.” 

9. It was about this time that groups called “Lovers of Zion,” began 
to spring up throughout the United States for the support of the Jew- 
ish colonists in Palestine, then in the process of laying the foundations 
of the thriving agricultural communities of today. And when, in 1897 
Dr. Theodor Herzl launched his call for the First Zionist Congress, 
he found a number of people and groups in the United States ready to 
heed his challenging appeal. In that same year the Federation of 
American Zionists was organized in the United States. I participated 
at the New York City conference, at which this body was launched. 
Later, under the influence of Justice Brandeis, the Federation became 
the Zionist Organization of America which today numbers well over 
150,000 members. In addition there are a number of other large Zion- 
ist bodies, as well as a host of similar groups differing in specific inter- 
est or approach, but all passionately devoted to the idea of the up- 
building of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. Together, their 
membership is in the neighborhood of a half-a-million. They include 
the Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organization of America, with over 
150,000 members, and the labor and orthodox religious Zionist organi- 
zations and their affiliates. Nor is official membership in a Zionist 
group the only demonstrable sign of interest in the National Home. 
There are scores of organizations devoted to the support of various 
aspects, economic, cultural, and philanthropic of the Jewish Common- 
wealth in the making. Approval of the aims of Zionism is also evidenced 
in the resolutions passed by various Jewish bodies which have no direct 
affiliation with the Zionist movement, such as the American Jewish 
Conference, the American Jewish Congress, and the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. It is expressed, too, in the substantial contributions made to 
Palestine funds and Palestine institutions. Few American Jews have 
not, in one way or another, shown their sympathy for the realization 
of the age-old dream of the Jewish people or have failed to support 
it financially. 

10. Like Jews in the rest of the world, American Jews, too, have 
never forgotten in the ancient adjuration, “If I forget thee. O Jerusalem, 
may my right hand forget its cunning.” (Psalm 137) 

1l. Today, after six million Jews have been exterminated, there 
are still more than a million Jews, men and women, unwilling to live 
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in lands steeped in the blood of their parents and children, sisters and 
brothers. And even today Jews are threatened with pogroms in Arab 
countries, in Poland, in Hungary, in Slovakia, in Latin America. In 
the midst of this moral and physical debacle, it is the memory of great 
human beings and great Christians, like Blackstone and Woodrow 
Wilson, General Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame, Laurence Oliphant, 
Lloyd George, Lord Balfour, Charles Evans Hughes, General Smuts, 
Newton D. Baker, Josephus Daniels, Edward M. House, Norman Hap- 
good, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, that, together with their own firm 
belief in the justice of their case and in the permanence of their na- 
tional existence, have left Jewish hopes alive. 

12. I was privileged to be a participant in the negotiations which 
led to the Balfour Declaration and the granting of the Mandate to 
Great Britain. The following is based both upon my own records and 
recollection and upon the archives of the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 
A great American, Justice Brandeis fought with the same conviction 
and enthusiasm for the rights of other submerged nationalities, such as 
the Poles, Czechs. Slovaks, Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, as he fought 
for the Jews. 

13. As early as the fall of 1914 Justice Brandeis and I discussed 
the subject of Palestine with President Wilson and with the British 
Ambassador. From both we obtained verbal assurances as to Allied 
intentions in regard to democratic rights of national self-determination 
for all peoples, large or small. This attitude was expressed in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s historic Fourteen Points. 

14. On February 7, 1917, in reply to a memorandum of mine, with 
regard to Palestine, Colonel House wrote to me: “I hope the dream 
which we have may soon become a reality.” 

15. On the same day Weizmann, Sokolow and others were meeting 
in London with Sir Mark Sykes, a gathering which eventually led to 
the promulgation of the Balfour Declaration. On April 9, 1917, I was 
able to report to Justice Brandeis that Colonel House was definitely 
“enlisted on our side.” It was then I discussed with him a joint Brit- 
ish protectorate over Palestine. There was concern in London about 
a rumor that the American Administration favored a Jewish Republic 
in Palestine rather than a British protectorate. And | recall reading 
a cable reporting the results of the audience of Sokolow, a distinguished 
Polish Zionist leader, with Pope Benedictus XV, who favored a Na- 
tional Home in Palestine, and who told Sokolow, “we should be good 
neighbors.” That was in May, 1917. 

16. The tentative texts of the Balfour Declaration were wired from 
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London to us through the courtesy of the British Ministry of War and 
our own War Department. It was then that we corrected the term 
“National Home for Jews” to “National Home for the Jewish People.” 
All these communications were submitted to our American authorities 
and cleared with them. On September 24th, Brandeis cabled to Weiz- 
mann in London, as follows: 


“From ialks I have had with President and from expression of 
opinion given by close advisers, I feel I can answer you he is in entire 
sympathy with a declaration quoted in yours as approved by Foreign 
Office and the Prime Minister. I, of course. heartily agree.” 


In October, 1917, the Zionists in Britain were confronted with doubts 
When I discussed this problem with Colonel House. I was told that 
further efforts were no longer needed. I wrote about this to Brandeis 
on October 17, 1917, expressing my gratification with the attitude of 
“Cyrus.” This is the name by which I then preferred to call President 
Wilson who, like the Persian Cyrus of old, did his utmost to restore 
the Jewish people to Palestine. I told Mr. Wilson: 
“Mr. President: History has no memory. We Jews have a memory. 
To be imbedded in Jewish history is to live immortally. Mr. President, 
what could we know of the Persian King Cyrus, if he had not permitted 
the Jewish people to return to Palestine?” 
17. President Wilson wrote to Colonel House: 


“I find in my pocket the memorandum you gave me about the 
Zionist movement. I am afraid I did not say to you that I concurred in 
the formula suggested from the other side. I do, and would be obliged 
if you would let them know it.” 

(Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters. 
New York, 1939, Vol. VII, 305.) 


18. The President’s attitude was later confirmed in a letter I re- 
ceived from him, dated August 3lst, 1918, in which he expressed his 
whole-hearted approval of Zionism. 

19. I should like to emphasize that during all our negotiations we 
were thinking of a Jewish Commonwealth or State. 

20. President Wilson, Colonel House. Lord Balfour, Sir Mark 
Sykes, and the other Allied statesmen knew that the “Jewish Zionist 
aspirations,” referred to in the least frequently mentioned part of the 
Balfour Declaration, were never conceived in terms of a Jewish minor- 
ity to be tolerated or not tolerated, as the majority might see fit. They 
did not envisage closed gates or racial restrictions against Jews in 
Palestine. They meant to us, Christian and Jewish, British and Ameri- 
can Zionists, a Palestine where Jews would be given full opportunity to 
build a true National Home, a Jewish Commonwealth, a Jewish state. 

21. We trusted Britain to carry out this task and labored to make 
the road smooth for the British Government to obtain the Mandate 
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over Palestine. On December 26, 1918, the American Jewish Congress 
adopted a resolution asking for a British protectorate over Palestine, 
and when I visited Lord Balfour, to whom I had been introduced by the 
President, he told me, “I feel deeply honored over the resolution of 
the American Jewish Congress.” The term “Mandated Territory” 
was first used somewhat later by General Smuts. I took Dr. Weizmann 
to see President Wilson on January 15, 1919. 

22. Thereafter, upon his return to the United States, the President, 
on March 2, 1919, received a delegation of the American Jewish Con- 
gress composed of Louis Marshall, Julian W. Mack, Bernard G. Rich- 
ards, and myself, to whom he expressed himself in favor of a Jewish 
Commonwealth. 

“As to representations touching Palestine, 1 have before expressed 
my personal approval of the Declaration of the British Government 
regarding Palestine. I am, moreover, persuaded that the Allied Nations 
with the fullest encouragement of our Government and people are 
agreed that in Palestine there shall be laid the foundations of a Jewish 


Commonwealth.” 
23. The document prepared for the President and the Plenipo- 


tentiaries at the Peace Conference by the Intelligence Section of the 
American Delegation will be dealt with by others at these hearings. 

24. In 1922, I was also witness to the preparations for the Anglo- 
American Treaty which, though not confirmed till 1924, incorporated 
American approval of the Mandate. In January, 1922, Justice Bran- 
deis had an interview with Lord Balfour, then in Washington in con- 
nection with the Naval Conference, and assured him that there was no 
division among American Zionists as to the country to which the 
Mandate should be entrusted. Some weeks later, Judge Mack and 
myself went to see the then Secretary of State (later Chief Justice) 
Charles Evans Hughes. He assured us that the Anglo-American Treaty, 
then in the making, incorporated American approval of the Mandate 
and required the assent of the United States to any modification of its 
terms. 

25. The further history of the attitude of our government to the 
Zionist issue will be dealt with in other parts of this testimony. I wish 
merely to say in conclusion, as one who knew President Roosevelt and 
was privileged with his friendship over a period of many years, that 
I am convinced that he died the same warm friend of Zionism that he 
had been throughout his political career. 

26. I should like finally, to add a word on the attitude of religious 
Jews to the problem of Palestine and that of Jewish nationhood. There 
are three religious wings in American Israel—the Orthodox, the Con- 
servative and the Reform—of the last named of which I am a member. 
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So far as the traditional wings in Judaism are concerned, the Orthodox 
(which is the largest group in American Jewry) and the Conservative, 
the restoration of the Jews to Palestine is part and parcel of their re- 
ligious faith and doctrine. The Reform group, which at one time was 
influenced by assimilationist ideas introduced by German Jewish im- 
migrants in the middle of the last century, are today, with the exception 
of a-relatively small section, whole-heartedly in favor of a Jewish Home- 
land in Palestine. Declarations to this effect have been issued time and 
again by an overwhelming majority of Reform Rabbis. 

27. The question of keeping a sacred promise to the most sorely) 
persecuted people in this world is a test of the morality and cthics of 
our Western civilization and of the faith and decency of people of 
all religions. We live in a world not of memoranda and statements, of 
interpretations and legalities, but in a world where common people 
have very ordinary tests of human behavior and decency. The case of 
the Jews and Palestine is not the only case of injustice in our world 
today. It is nevertheless perhaps the most flagrant illustration of broken 
promises and of cynical denial by statesmen of their own declarations. 
Nor is there any other comparable example of a people disregarded by 
the rest of the world, to whom they have given so much from Moses to 
Einstein, and left to the mercy of past, present, and God forbid, future 
persecutors. Because of the very universality and ubiquitousness of 
the Jews, reflections of their treatment touch the moral and spiritual 
sinews of almost every country, and certainly every civilized democracy 
and religious faith. In the hour of our common darkness it is essential 
that the leaders of all religious faiths be enabled to tell their people 
that there is still hope that the most persecuted and most victimized 
people on the face of this earth may still live, think and create as free 
men and a free people in their free land. 





THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
Statement to The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


By JosepH M. PROSKAUER 


Former Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
President, American Jewish Committee 


HE Committee of Inquiry meets eight months after the defeat of 
the Hitler tyranny, at a time when the nations of the world are 
striving to achieve an order that will remove the threat of war 

and rebuild the shattered structure of civilization. The Nazi regime 
singled out the Jewish population in Europe for extermination even 
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greater than that it imposed upon the rest of the European popula- 
tion. There were before the war some sixteen or seventeen million Jews 
throughout the world, and about nine or ten million in Europe. Official 
German documents adduced at the international trial of the war crim- 
inals show that six million European Jews were murdered by the Ger- 
mans. Thus, about three of every five European Jews alive before the 
war have since been killed. This tragic fate of the European Jewish 
community should deepen the world’s sense of responsibility to the 
survivors. 

The surviving Jews of Europe outside of the Soviet Union can be 
divided into three categories: those in the Allied zones of occupation 
in Germany and Austria; those in Western Europe, and those in East- 
ern Europe. 

1. In the zones of occupation the Jews are displaced and mainly state- 
less or non-repatriable. The large part of them are in camps and their 
physical and moral situation is entirely unsatisfactory. If their hopes 
for a new life are not to be blasted, opportunities for emigration must 
be provided immediately. Because he so clearly recognized this need, 
President Truman requested the British Government to allow the im- 
mediate entry of the displaced Jews into Palestine. We urge the Com- 
mittee to recommend the acceptance of the President’s request at once. 
2. The President has also more recently ordered the American authori- 
ties to facilitate the immigration of displaced persons into the United 
States. The Committee has been instructed to investigate opportunities 
for immigration in other parts of the world as well. The likelihood is 
that if such opportunities exist they will be found in the newly settled 
countries, especially of the Western Hemisphere. At the same time the 
Committee should not overlook the possibility that some countries in 
Western Europe, conscious of the need for an increased population 
and for labor to carry out the work of reconstruction, may find it to 
their profit to admit such immigrants. The Comittee should therefore 
ask the governments of the various countries of potential immigration 
to receive substantial numbers of displaced persons, and thus share in 
the world-wide responsibility for their resettlement. 

3. The Committee will find that although Eastern Europe presents by 
far the more pressing and more serious problem, Western Europe can 
nevertheless not be ignored. Many thousands of Jews in Western 
Europe are now dependent on charity. 60,000 of the 180,000 Jews left 
in France need relief, as do 10,000 of the 30,000 in Belgium, 6,500 of 
the 30,000 in Holland, and 30,000 of the 51,000 in Italy. There are 
in addition, some 43,000 Jewish refugees in Switzerland and Sweden; 
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these were generously admitted during the war, but only temporarily. 
In the other West European countries many Jews, too, are aliens or 
refugees. We urge the Committee to recommend to the governments 
of the countries of refuge to permit as many refugee and alien Jews as 
possible to stay and eventually to acquire citizenship. 


4. In Eastern Europe, the situation is even more serious. Only about 
165,000 of the surviving 765,000 Jews live where UNRRA may operate. 
The other 600,000 are are in ex-enemy countries not eligible for UNRRA 
assistance. 

All of Eastern Europe is suffering grievously. The ravages of war 
there were worse than everywhere else and the ferocity of the Nazis 
was more unbridled. There too, however, while the suffering of all is 
great, that of the Jew is greatest. Their losses were the heaviest, their 
deportations more numerous, their expropriation more general. Vir- 
tually all the Jews of Eastern Europe still living have been dislocated. 
UNRRA and the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee alone 
stand between many of them and starvation. Especially in Rumania 
and Hungary large numbers are aliens and prevented by law from 
seeking employment as well as from receiving public relief. 


Long before Hitler the environment of much of Eastern Europe 
was poisoned by anti-Semitism and was receptive to the anti-Jewish 
teachings of Hitlerism. The transfer of the property and positions of 
Jews has created a class with a vested interest in discrimination against 
Jews. Jews who return to claim what was once theirs meet the oppo- 
sition of those who are now in possession of their positions and prop- 
erty. This tension, aggravated by political strife, finds expression in the 
persecution of Jews. Even governments that declare their opposition 
to anti-Semitism are ineffective in checking anti-Semitic outbreaks. 


a) We urge the Committee closely to investigate conditions in each 
of the several East European countries as they affect the Jews, with a 
view to detailed recommendations appropriate to each. 


b) We further urge the Committee to recommend that in countries 
with a tradition of anti-Semitism, the human rights provisions of the 
United Nations Charter should be greatly strengthened. and effective 
machinery established for the protection of the human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms of all. In the peace treaties with former enemy coun- 
tries, the Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations Organi- 
zation should be given the special task of making sure that the demo- 
cratic liberties to be guaranteed by the new constitutions will really be 
put into practice. 
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c) The Committee should recommend the protection of the rights 
of the stateless by the United Nations Organization, and the institution 
of special travel and identity documents, generally similar to the Nan- 
sen passports established under the League of Nations. Such documents 
must be made available especially for purposes of migration. 


d) The Committee should recommend that UNRRA be directed to. 
assist all victims of Nazism, even though they may be situated in former 
enemy countries not otherwise eligible for UNRRA assistance. 

e) We further ask the Committee to recommend that a definite pro- 
portion of all reparations paid by Germany be set apart for partial com- 
pensation to stateless and non-repatriable Jews, and that their claims. 
be represented by a United Nations agency to be established for this 
purpose. The stateless and non-repatriable persons should have the. 
right to present their claims to this agency, just as those who are not 
stateless or displaced can present their claims to their governments. 


5. It will be found that many of the surviving Jews of Europe desire to 
emigrate to Palestine. The first and most obvious reason for that choice 
is psychological. Surrounded as they have been for many years by. 
murderous hatred, they will wish to go to a community that they know 
will welcome them warmly and help them eagerly. 

Not only is it imperative for humanitarian reasons that these Jews 
who desire to go to Palestine be admitted into that country, but solemn 
international agreements have specifically guaranteed that Palestine is 
to be a country to which Jewish immigration should be facilitated. 
The mandate for Palestine, entrusted to Great Britain by more than 
fifty nations and approved by the United States, posits the immigra- 
tion of Jews into Palestine and their close settlement on the land as its 
major purpose. Hundreds of thousands of Jews immigrated into Pal- 
estine, and substantial investments were made, because of faith in 
the pledges of the Mandate. The devotion and labor of the Jewish. 
settlers have produced in a remarkably short time a flourishing indus- 
try and agriculture, and impressive gains have been achieved for the 
entire population of Palestine in living standards, health and _possi- 
bilities for future growth. 

The 1939 White Paper of the British Government contravened the 
basic purposes of the Mandate in drastically limiting immigration and. 
acquisition of land by Jews. Those limitations continue today. The 
vice in the White Paper is accentuated by the fact that. it forbids not. 
immigration and land ownership but. Jewish immigratiton and land. 
ownership. This we submit is inadmissible and, as Mr. Churchill has 
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pointed out, inconsistent with the great Anglo-Saxon traditions of de- 
mocratic equality. 

The Balfour Declaration expressed approval of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. In securing this, there is no irreconcilable con- 
flict between the interests of the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine, since 
the true interest of both lies in a prosperous democracy. The entire 
Near East cannot fail to benefit from the existence in Palestine of a 
thriving economy, and harmony between Arabs and Jews. There is 
urgent need for adequate machinery for the joint consideration and 
settlement by the Arabs and Jews themselves of problems arising be- 
tween them. With good will on both sides and a firm attitude on the 
part of the United Nations, harmony can prevail. 


a) We urge that the Committee recommend the recognition of the 
continuing validity of the principles of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. No arbitrary limit should be set to the immigration of Jews 
or their right to buy land; the only criterion should be the economic 
absorptive capacity of Palestine. The fullest opportunity should be 
afforded to the Jewish settlers to develop the economic resources of the 
country. 





b) We urge the Committee to recommend the establishment of a 
United Nations Trusteeship over Palestine for the following purposes: 
(I) to safeguard the Jewish settlement in and the Jewish immigration 
into Palestine; and (II) to help that country prepare to become a self- 
governing, independent and democratic commonwealth that will safe- 
guard the religious, political and civil liberties and rights of all persons 
and all elements of the Palestine population. Autonomy in the spheres 
of religion, culture, education and social institutions should be guaran- 
teed to the various communities in Palestine. 

c) The Commitiee should recommend the creation of machinery 
for continuous collaboration between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 
with a view to making possible the attainment of a democratic and in- 
dependent commonwealth with equal rights for all. 

We hope that the suggestions we have made will help the Commit- 
tee to discharge its solemn responsibility for the saving of human life 
and the furtherance of justice and peace. 











PROPOSAL TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


By Lessinc J. RosENWALD 


President of the American Council for Judaism 
December 4, 1945 


“> future of the displaced Jews in Europe continues in uncer- 
tainty. Their plight—with the rigors of winter ahead—remains 
desperately tragic. Meanwhile, conditions in Palestine have reached 
a stage alarming to the peace of the world. We have had sabre rat- 
tling, boycott, recriminations, rioting, bloodshed, and threats of still 
more bloodshed. 

This situation is not eased by the issuance of belligerent notes by 
sovereign states of the Near East, or by demonstrations and nationalist 
propaganda on the part of Zionists in and out of Palestine. 

It is high time to call a halt to this dangerous course. 


So-called promises made or implied decades ago, ambigious and 
mutually contradictory, and variously interpreted by various parties, 
must no longer be determinant in the face of a new and grave situa- 
tion. There is no reason why realistic conditions today should not 
lead to a complete reconsideration of the Palestine problem as there 
has been of other world problems. 

The necessity of reaching a workable and peaceful solution out- 
weighs all other considerations. The peace of the world demands it. 
A solution of the Palestine problem can become a token of our earnest 
resolve to deal with broad world problems before they reach the crisis 
stage. 

We urge the following as a basis for a fair and peaceful settiement: 


1) There shall be a United Nations declaration that Palestine shall 
not be a Moslem, Christian or a Jewish state but shall be a country in 
which people of all faiths can play their full and equal part, sharing 
fully the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 


2) All official declarations on Palestine in any way discriminating 
for or against a segment of the population shall be formally repudiated; 
in their place there shall be a renewed pledge of full freedom of re- 
ligious expression and equality for all in Palestine. 


3) Palestine, as a ward of the civilized world, shall receive finan- 
cial help for the expansion of its economy, and the enlargement of its 


immigration opportunities. 
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4) Immigration into Palestine shall be maintained on the basis 
of absorptive capacity and without privilege or discrimination. 

5) Immigration procedures shall be controlled by representative 
bodies of all the inhabitants of Palestine, in association with properly 
instituted international commissions. 


6) Institutions of home rule for Palestine shall be progressively and 
rapidly instituted under the aegis of an international commission. 


7) The problem of the displaced Jews in Europe shall be treated 
separately, in the following way: 


The above policy on Palestine shall be made known to them. 

On the basis of such knowledge, a poll shall be taken in which 
the displaced persons would list, in order of preference, the lands 
of their choice for their individual resettlement. 


. Based upon these findings, an international Displaced Persons 


Committee shall, with the cooperation of the United Nations, 
bring about the resettlement of the displaced on a basis corres- 
ponding as nearly as possible to their preferences, with countries 
of the United Nations cooperating to take in a fair number of the 
displaced. Action hy the United States Government to make 
available unused and current immigrant quotas, and the neces- 
sary consular and visa machinery, for the immigration of dis- 
placed persons of all faiths, would set a high moral example 
to the rest of the world of our determination to contribute to the 
solution of world problems and would, in fact, bring about the 
rapid solution of the refugee problem. 





Look to the things of God. 

Know you are bound to help all who are wronged. 
Bound to constrain all who destroy the law. 

What else holds state to state save this alone, 
That each one honours the great laws of right. | 


“Theseus” in The Suppliants by Euripides. 








BACKGROUND DOCUMENTS 
ON 
THE PALESTINE QUESTION 


THE BALFourR DECLARATION 


Foreicn OFFICE, 
November 2nd, 1917. 

Dear Lorp Roruscuitp: I have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, the following declaration of sympathy with Jewish 
Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet. 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to facili- 
tate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Artuur James BALFrour. 
To Kine HusseEIn 

In January 1916 the British Government’s policy in regard to Palestinian Holy 
Places and Zionist colonisation was officially communicated in the following message 
to Hussein: 

“That so far as Palestine is concerned, we are determined that no people shall 
be subjected to another, but in view of the fact: 

“(a) That there are in Palestine, Shrines, Wakfs, and Holy Places, sacred in 
some cases to Moslems alone, to Jews alone, to Christians alone, and in others to 
two or all three, and inasmuch as these places are of interest to vast masses of 
people outside Palestine and Arabia, there must be a special regime to deal with 
these places approved of by the world. 

“(b) That as regards the Mosque of Omar, it shall be considered as a Moslem 
concern alone, and shall not be subjected directly or indirectly to any non-Moslem 
authority. 

“That since the Jewish opinion of the world is in favour of a return of Jews to 
Palestine, and inasmuch as this opinion must remain a constant factor, and further, 
as His Majesty’s Government view with favour the realisation of this aspiration, His 
Majesty’s Government are determined that in so far as is compatible with the free- 
dom of the existing population, both economic and political. no obstacle should be 
put in the way of the realisation of this ideal.” 


TERMS OF PALESTINE MANDATE 
As defined by the Council of the League of Nations. 


“Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the purpose of giving 
effect to the provisions of article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, to 
entrust to a Mandatory selected by the said Powers the administration of the terri- 
tory of Palestine, which formerly belonged to the Turkish Empire, within such 
boundaries as may be fixed by them; and 

“Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Mandatory 
should be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made on the 
2nd November, 1917, by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by 
the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be done which 
might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
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Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country; 
and 

“Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country; and 

“Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Britannic Majesty as 
the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

“Whereas the mandate in respect of Palestine has been formulated .in the fol- 
lowing terms and submitted to the Council of the League for approval; and 

“Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the mandate in respect of Pales- 
tine and undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the League of Nations in conformity 
with the following provisions; and 

“Whereas by the aforementioned article 22 (paragraph 8), it is provided that 
the degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory, 
not having been previously agreed upon by the members of the League, shall be 
explicitly defined by the Council of the League of Nations: 

“Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 


“ARTICLE | 

“The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of administration, 

save as they may be limited by the terms of this mandate. 
“ARTICLE 2 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such polit- 
ical, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the development of self- 
governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all 
the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 

“ARTICLE 3 

“The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage local 
autonomy. 

“ARTICLE 4 

“An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognised as a public body for the 
purpose of advising and co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in such 
economic, social and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
national home and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject 
always to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the develop- 
ment of the country. 

“The Zionist organisation, so long as its organisation and constitution are in 
the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be recognised as such agency. It 
shall take steps in consultation with His Britannic Majesty's Government to secure 
the co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the 
Jewish national home. 

“ARTICLE 5 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Palestine territory shall 
be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed under the control of, the Government 
of any foreign Power. 

“ARTICLE 6 

“The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and position cf 
other sections of the population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigra- 
tion under suitable conditions and shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish 
agency referred to in article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State 
lands and wastg lands not required for public purposes. 


“ARTICLE 7 
“The Administration of Palestine shall be responsible for enacting a nationality 
law. There shall be included in this law provisions framed so as to facilitate the 
acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up their permanent resi- 
dence in Palestine. 
a: a a 
“ARTICLE 13 
“All responsibility in connection with the Holy Places and religious buildings 
or sites in Palestine, including that of preserving existing rights and of securing 
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free access to the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites and the free exercise of 
worship, while ensuring the requirements of public order and decorum, is assumed 
by the Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League of Nations in all 
matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in this article shall prevent the 
Mandatory from entering into such arrangements as he may deem reasonable with 
the Administration for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this article into 
effect; and provided also that nothing in this mandate shall be construed as confer- 
ring upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric or the management 
of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the immunities of which are guaranteed.” 


BRITISH WHITE PAPER 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy 


Presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament by Command of 
His Majesty, May 1939 


In the Statement on Palestine, issued on 9th November, 1938, His Majesty's 
Government announced their intention to invite representatives of the Arabs of 
Palestine, of certain neighbouring countries and of the Jewish Agency to confer 
with them in London regarding future policy. It was their sincere hope that. as a 
result of full, free and frank discussion, some understanding might be reached. 
Conferences recently took place with Arab and Jewish delegations, lasting for a 
period of several weeks, and served the purpose of a complete exchange of views 
btween British Ministers and the Arab and Jewish representatives. In the light of 
the discussions as well as of the situation in Palestine and of the Reports of the 
Royal Commission and the Partition Commission, certain proposals were formulated 
by His Majesty’s Government and were laid before the Arab and Jewish delegations 
as the basis of an agreed settlement. Neither the Arab nor the Jewish delegations 
felt able to accept these proposals, and the conferences therefore did not result in 
an agreement. Accordingly His Majesty’s Government are free to formulate their 
own policy, and after careful consideration they have decided to adhere generally 
to the proposals which were finally submitted to, and discussed with, the Arab and 
Jewish delegations. 

2. The Mandate for Palestine, the terms of which were confirmed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations in 1922, has governed the policy of successive British 
Governments for nearly 20 years. It embodies the Balfour Declaration and imposes 
on the Mandatory four main obligations. These obligations are set out in articles 2, 
6 and 13 of the Mandate. There is no dispute regarding the interpretation of one 
of these obligations, that touching the protection of and access to the Holy Places 
and religious buildings or sites. The other three main obligations are generally as 
follows :— 

(i) To place the country under such political, administrative and eco- 
nomic conditions as will secure the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions, and to encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish Agency, close 
settlement by Jews on the land. 

(ii) To safeguard the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants 
of Palestine irrespective of race and religion, and, whilst facilitating Jewish 
immigration and settlement, to ensure that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced. 

(iii) To place the country under such political, administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure the development of self-governing insti- 
tutions. 

3. The Royal Commission and previous Commissions of Enquiry have drawn 
attention to the ambiguity of certain expressions in the Mandate, such as the expres- 
sion “a national home for the Jewish people,” and they have found in this ambi- 
guity and the resulting uncertainty as to the objectives of policy a fundamental 
cause of unrest and hostility between Arabs and Jews. His Majesty’s Government 
are convinced that in the interests of the peace and well-being of the whole people 
of Palestine a clear definition of policy and objectives is essential. The proposal 
of partition recommended by the Royal Commission would have afforded such 
clarity, but the establishment of self-supporting independent Arab and Jewish States 
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within Palestine has been found to be impracticable. It has therefore been neces- 
sary for His Majesty’s Government to devise an alternative policy which will, con- 
sistently with their obligations to Arabs and Jews, meet the needs of the situation 
in Palestine. Their views and proposals are set forth below under the three heads, 
(1) The Constitution, (II) Immigration, and (III) Land. 

I. THe Constitution 

4. It has been urged that the expression “a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple” offered a prospect that Palestine might in due course become a Jewish State or 
Commonwealth. His Majesty’s Government do not wish to contest the view, which 
was expressed by the Royal Commission, that the Zionist leaders at the time of the 
issue of the Balfour Declaration recognised that an ultimate Jewish State was not 
precluded by the terms of the Declaration. But, with the Royal Commission, His 
Majesty’s Government believe that the framers of the Mandate in which the Balfour 
Declaration was embodied could not have intended that Palestine should be con- 
verted into a Jewish State against the will of the Arab population of the country. 
That Palestine was not to be converted into a Jewish State might be held to be 
implied in the passage from the Command Paper of 1922 which reads as follows:— 

“Unauthorised statements have been made to the effect that the pur- 
pose in view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been 
used such as that ‘Palestine is to become as Jewish as England is English.’ 
His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as impracticable 
and have no such aim in view. Nor have they at any time contemplated 

. the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic population, lan- 
guage or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact that 
the terms of the (Balfour) Declaration referred to do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National Home, 
but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine.” 

But this statement has not removed doubts, and His Majesty’s Government 
therefore now declare unequivocally that it is not part of their policy that Palestine 
should become a Jewish State. They would indeed regard it as contrary to their 
obligations to the Arabs under the Mandate, as well as to the assurances which have 
been given to the Arab people in the past, that the Arab population of Palestine 
should be made the subjects of a Jewish State against their will. 

5. The nature of the Jewish National Home in Palestine was further described 
in the Command Paper of 1922 as follows: 

“During the last two or three generations the Jews have recreated in 
Palestine a community, now numbering 80,000, of whom about one-fourth 
are farmers or workers upon the land. This community has its own political 
organs; an elected assembly for the direction of its domestic concerns; 
elected councils in the towns; and an organisation for the control of its 
schools. It has its elected Chief Rabbinate and Rabbinical Council for the 
direction of its religious affairs. Its business is conducted in Hebrew as a 
vernacular language, and a Hebrew press serves its needs. It has its dis- 
tinctive intellectual life and displays considerable economic activity. This 
community, then, with its town and country population, its political, reli- 
gious and social organisation, its own language, its own customs, its own 
life, has in fact ‘national’ characteristics. When it is asked what is meant 
by the development of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, it may be 
answered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the 
existing Jewish community, with the assistance of Jews in other parts of 
the world, in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people 
as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a 
pride. But in order that this community should have the best prospect of 
free development and provide a full opportunity for the Jewish people to 
display its capacities, it is essential that it should know that it is in Pales- 
tine as of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is neces- 
sary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be 
internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recognised to 
rest upon ancient historic connection.’ 
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6. His Majesty’s Government adhere to this interpretation of the Declaration of 
1917 and regard it as an authoritative and comprehensive description of the charac- 
ter of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. It envisaged the further development 
of the existing Jewish community with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the 
world. Evidence that His Majesty’s Government have been carrying out their obli- 
gation in this respect is to be found in the facts that, since the statement of 1922 
was published, more than 300,000 Jews have immigrated to Palestine, and that the 
population of the National Home has risen to some 450,000, or approaching a third 
of the entire population of the country. Nor has the Jewish community failed to 
take full advantage of the opportunities given to it. The growth of the Jewish 
National Home and its achievements in many fields are a remarkable constructive 
effort which must command the admiration of the world and must be, in particular, 
a source of pride to the Jewish people. 

7. In the recent discussions the Arab delegations have repeated the contention 
that Palestine was included within the area in which Sir Henry McMahon, on be- 
half of the British Government, in October, 1915, undertook to recognise and sup- 
port Arab independence. The validity of this claim, based on the terms of the cor- 
respondence which passed between Sir Henry McMahon and the Sharif of Mecca. 
was thoroughly and carefully investigated by British and Arab representatives dur- 
ing the recent conferences in London. Their Report, which has been published, 
states that both the Arab and the British representatives endeavoured to understand 
the point of view of the other party but that they were unable to reach agreement 
upon an interpretation of the correspondence. There is no need to summarise here 
the arguments presented by each side. His Majesty's Government regret the misun- 
derstandings which have arisen as regards some of the phrases used. For their part 
they can only adhere, for the reasons given by their representatives in the Report, 
to the view that the whole of Palestine west of Jordan was excluded from Sir Henry 
McMahon’s pledge, and they therefore cannot agree that the McMahon correspond- 
ence forms a just basis for the claim that Palestine should be converted into an 
Arab State. - 

8. His Mejesty’s Government are charged as the Mandatory authority “to secure 
the development of self-governing institutions” in Palestine. Apart from this specific 
obligation, they would regard it as contrary to the whole spirit of the Mandate sys- 
tem that ih» population of Palestine should remain for ever under Mandatory tute- 
lage. It is proper that the people of the country should as early as possible enjoy 
the rights of self-government which are exercised by the people of neighbouring 
countries. His Majesty’s Government are unable at present to foresee the exact 
constitutional forms which government in Palestine will eventually take, but their 
objective is self-government, and they desire to see established ultimately an inde- 
pendent Palestine State. It should be a State in which the two peoples in Palestine. 
Arabs and Jews, share authority in government in such a way that the essential 
interests of each are secured. 

9. The establishment of an independent State and the complete relinquishment 
of Mandatory control in Palestine would require such relations between the Arabs 
and the Jews as would make good government possible. Moreover, the growth of 
self-governing institutions in Palestine, as in other countries, must be an evolu- 
tionary process. A transitional period will be required before independence is 
achieved, throughout which ultimate responsibility for the Government of the coun- 
try will be retained by His Majesty’s Government as the Mandatory authority, while 
the people of the country are taking an increasing share in the Government, and 
understanding and co-operation amongst them are growing. It will be the constant 
endeavour of His Majesty’s Government to promote good relations between the 
Arabs and the Jews. 

10. In the light of these considerations His Majesty’s Government make the 
following declaration of their intentions regarding the future government of Pales- 
tine: 

: (1) The objective of His Majesty’s Government is the establishment 
within ten years of an independent Palestine State in such treaty relations 
with the United Kingdom as will provide satisfactorily for the commercial 
and strategic requirements of both countries in the future. This proposal 
for the establishment of the independent State would involve consultation 
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with the Council of the League of Nations with a view to the termination 
of the Mandate. 

(2) The independent State should be one in which Arabs and Jews 
share in government in such a way as to ensure that the essential interests 
of each community are safeguarded. 

(3) The establishment of the independent State will be preceded by a 
transitional period throughout which His Majesty’s Government will retain 
responsibility for the government of the country. During the transitional 
period the people of Palestine will be given an increasing part in the 
government of their country. Both sections of the population will have an 
opportunity to participate in the machinery of government, and the process 
will be carried on whether or not they both avail themselves of it. 

(4) As soon as peace and order have been sufficiently restored in 
Palestine steps will be taken to carry out this policy of giving the people of 
Palestine an increasing part in the government of their country, the objec 
tive being to place Palestinians in charge of all the Departments of Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of British advisers and subject to the control of 
the High Commissioner. With this object in view His Majesty’s Govern 
ment will be prepared immediately to arrange that Palestinians shall be 
placed in charge of certain Departments, with British advisers. The Pales- 
tinian heads of Departments will sit on the Executive Council, which 
advises the High Commissioner. Arab and Jewish representatives will be 
invited to serve as heads of Departments approximately in proportion to 
their respective populations. The number of Palestinians in charge of 
Departments will be increased as circumstances permit until all heads of 
Departments are Palestinians, exercising the administrative and advisory 
functions which are at present performed by British officials. When that 
stage is reached consideration will be given to the question of converting 
the Executive Council into a Council of Ministers with a consequential 
change in the status and functions of the Palestinian heads of Departments. 

(5) His Majesty’s Government make no proposals at this stage regard- 
ing the establishment of an elective legislature. Nevertheless they would 
regard this as an appropriate constitutional development, and, should pub- 
lic opinion in Palestine hereafter show itself in favour of such a develop- 
ment, they will be prepared, provided that local conditions permit, to estab- 
lish the necessary machinery. 

(6) At the end of five years from the restoration of peace and order, 
an appropriate body representative of the people of Palestine and of His 
Majesty’s Government will be set up to review the working of the constitu- 
tional arrangements during the transitional period and to consider and 
make recommendations regarding the constitution of the independent 
Palestine State. 

(7) His Majesty’s Government will require to be satisfied that in the 
treaty contemplated by sub-paragraph (1) or in the constitution contem 
plated by sub-paragraph (6) adequate provision has been made for: 


(a) the security of, and freedom of access to, the Holy Places. 
and the protection of the interests and property of the various religious 
bodies. 


(6) the protection of the different communities in Palestine in 
accordance with the obligations of His Majesty’s Government to both 
Arabs and Jews and for the special position in Palestine of the Jewish 
National Home. 

(c) such requirements to meet the strategic situation as may be 
regarded as necessary by His Majesty’s Government in the light of 
the circumstances then existing. 

His Majesty’s Government will also require to be satisfied that the 
interests of certain foreign countries in Palestine, for the preservation of 
which they are at present responsible, are adequately safeguarded. 

(8) His Majesty’s Government will do everything in their power to 
create conditions which will enable the independent Palestine State to 
come into being within ten years. If, at the end of ten years, it appears to 
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His Majesty’s Government that, contrary to their hope, circumstances re- 
quire the postponement of the establishment of the independent State, they 
will consult with representatives of the people of Palestine, the Council of 
the League of Nations and the neighbouring Arab States before deciding 
on such a postponement. If His Majesty’s Government come to the conclu- 
sion that postponement is unavoidable, they will invite the co-operation of 
these parties in framing plans for the future with a view to achieving the 
desired objective at the earliest possible date. 

11. During the transitional period steps will be taken to increase the powers 

and responsibilities of municipal corporations and local councils. 


Il. IMMIGRATION 


12. Under article 6 of the Mandate, the Administration of Palestine, “while 
ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced,” is required to “facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable condi- 
tions.” Beyond this, the extent to which Jewish immigration into Palestine is to be 
permitted is nowhere defined in the Mandate. But in the Command Paper of 1922 
it was laid down that for the fulfilment of the policy of establishing a Jewish 
National Home 

“it is necessary that the Jewish community in Palestine should be able to 
increase its numbers by immigration. This immigration cannot be so great 
in volume as to exceed whatever may be the economic capacity of the 
country at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to ensure that 
the immigrants should not be a burden upon the people of Palestine as a 
whole, and that they should not deprive any section of the present popula- 
tion of their employment.” 

In practice, from that date onwards until recent times, the economic absorptive 
capacity of the country has been treated as the sole limiting factor, and in the letter 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime Minister, sent to Dr. Weizmann in Feb- 
ruary 1931] it was laid down as a matter of policy that economic absorptive capacity 
was the sole criterion. This interpretation has been supported by resolutions of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. But His Majesty’s Government do not read 
either the Statement of Policy of 1922 or the letter of 1931 as implying that the 
Mandate requires them, for all time and in all circumstances, to facilitate the immi- 
gration of Jews into Palestine subject only to consideration of the country’s eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity. Nor do they find anything in the Mandate or in subse- 
quent Statements of Policy to support the view that the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine cannot be effected unless immigration is allowed o 
continue indefinitely. If immigration has an adverse effect on the economic position 
in the country, it should clearly be restricted; and equally if it has a seriously 
damaging effect on the political position in the country, that is a factor that should 
not be ignored. Although it is not difficult to contend that the large number of 
Jewish immigrants who have been admitted so far have been absorbed economically, 
the fear of the Arabs that this influx will continue indefinitely until the Jewish 
population is in a position to dominate them has produced consequences which are 
extremely grave for Jews and Arabs alike and for the peace and prosperity of Pales- 
tine. The lamentable disturbances of the past three years are only the latest and 
most sustained manifestation of this intense Arab apprehension. The methods em- 
ployed by Arab terrorists against fellow-Arabs and Jews alike must receive un- 
qualified condemnation. But it cannot be denied that fear of indefinite Jewish 
immigration is widespread amongst the Arab population and that this fear has 
made possible disturbances which have given a serious setback to economic progress, 
depleted the Palestine exchequer, rendered life and property insecure, and produced 
a bitterness between the Arab and Jewish populations which is deplorable between 
citizens of the same country. If in these circumstances immigration is continued up 
to the economic absorptive capacity of the country, regardless of all other considera- 
tions, a fatal enmity between the two peoples will be perpetuated, and the situation 
in Palesine may become a permanent source of friction amongst all peoples in the 
Near and Middle East. His Majesty’s Government cannot take the view that either 
their obligations under the Mandate, or consideration of common sense and justice, 
require that they should ignore these circumstances in framing immigration policy. 
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13. In the view of the Royal Commission, the association of the policy of the 
Balfour Declaration with the Mandate system implied the belief that Arab hostility 
to the former would sooner or later be overcome. It has been the hope of British 
Governments ever since the Balfour Declaration was issued that in time the Arab 
population, recognizing the advantages to be derived from Jewish settlement and 
development in Palestine, would become reconciled to the further growth of the 
Jewish National Home. This hope has not been fulfilled. The alternatives before 
His Majesty’s Government are either (i) to seek to expand the Jewish National 
Home indefinitely by immigration, against the strongly expressed will of the Arab 
people of the country; or (ii) to permit further expansion of the Jewish National 
Home by immigration only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. The former 
policy means rule by force. Apart from other considerations, such a policy seems to 
His Majesty’s Government to be contrary to the whole spirit of article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as to their specific obligations to the 
Arabs in the Palestine Mandate. Moreover, the relations between the Arabs and the 
Jews in Palestine must be based sooner or later on mutual tolerance and goodwill; 
the peace, security and progress of the Jewish National Home itself require this. 
Therefore His Majesty’s Government, after earnest consideration, and taking into 
account the extent to which the growth of the Jewish National Home has been 
facilitated over the last 20 years, have decided that the time has come to adopt in 
principle the second of the alternatives referred to above. 

14. It has been urged that all further Jewish immigration into Palestine should 
be stopped forthwith. His Majesty’s Government cannot accept such a proposal. It 
would damage the whole of the financial and economic system of Palestine and thus 
affect adversely the interests of Arabs and Jews alike. Moreover, in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, abruptly to stop further immigration would be unjust to the 
Jewish National Home. But, above all, His Majesty’s Government are conscious of 
the present unhappy plight of large numbers of Jews who seek a refuge from cer- 
tain European countries, and they believe that Palestine can and should make a 
further contribution to the solution of this pressing world problem. In ali these 
circumstances, they believe that they will be acting consistently with their Manda- 
tory obligations to both Arabs and Jews, and in the manner best calculated to serve 
the interests of the whole people of Palestine, by adopting the following proposals 
regarding immigration :— 

(1) Jewish immigration during the next five years will be at a rate 
which, if economic absorptive capacity permits, will bring the Jewish popu- 
lation up to approximately one-third of the total population of the country. 
Taking into account the expected natural increase of the Arab and Jewish 
populations, and the number of illegal Jewish immigrants now in the coun- 
try, this would allow of the admission, as from the beginning of April this 
vear, of some 75.000 immigrants over the next five years. These immigrants 
would, subject to the criterion of economic absorptive capacity, be admitted 
as follows: 

(a) For each of the next five years a quota of 10,000 Jewish 
immigrants will be allowed, on the understanding that a shortage in 
any one year may be added to the quotas for subsequent years, within 
the five-year period, if economic absorptive capacity permits. 

(b) In addition, as a contribution towards the solution of the 
Jewish refugee problem, 25,000 refugees will be admitted as soon as 
the High Commissioner is satisfied that adequate provision for their 
maintenance is ensured, special consideration being given to refugee 
children and dependants. 

(2) The existing machinery for ascertaining economic absorptive 
capacity will be retained, and the High Commissioner will have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for deciding the limits of economic capacity. Before 
each periodic decision is taken, Jewish and Arab representatives will be 
consulted. 

(3) After the period of five years no further Jewish immigration will 
be permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared to acquiesce in it. 

(4) His Majsty’s Government are determined to check illegal immi- 
gration, and further preventive measures are being adopted. The numbers 
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of any Jewish illegal immigrants who, despite these measures, may succeed 
in coming into the country and cannot be deported will be deducted from 
the yearly quotas. 

15. His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that, when the immigration over 
five years which is now contemplated has taken place, they will not be justified in 
facilitating, nor will they be under any obligation to facilitate, the further develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home by immigration regardless of the wishes of the 
Arab population. 


Ul. Lanp 


16. The Administration of Palestine is required, under article 6 of the Man- 
date, “while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the popula- 
tion are not prejudiced,” to encourage “close settlement by Jews on the land,” and 
no restriction has been imposed hitherto on the transfer of land from Arabs to Jews. 
The Reports of several expert Commissions have indicated that, owing to the 
natural growth of the Arab population and the steady sale in recent years of Arab 
land to Jews, there is now in certain areas no room for further transfers of Arab 
land, whilst in some other areas such transfers of land must be restricted if Arab 
cultivators are to maintain their existing standard of life and a considerable landless 
(rab population is not soon to be created. In these circumstances, the High Com- 
missioner will be given general powers to prohibit and regulate transfers of land. 
These powers will date from the publication of this statement of policy and the 
High Commissioner will retain them throughout the transitional period. 

17. The policy of the Government will be directed towards the development of 
the land and the improvement, where possible, of methods of cultivation. In the 
light of such development it will be open to the High Commissioner, should he be 
satisfied that the “rights and position” of the Arab population will be duly pre- 
served, to review and modify any orders passed relating to the prohibition or restric- 
tion of the transfer of land. 

18. In framing these proposals His Majesty’s Government have sincerely en- 
deavoured to act in strict accordance with their obligations under the Mandate to 
both the Arabs and the Jews. The vagueness of the phrases employed in some 
instances to describe these obligations has led to controversy and has made the task 
of interpretation difficult. His Majesty’s Government cannot hope to satisfy the 
partisans of one party or the other in such controversy as the Mandate has aroused. 
Their purpose is to be just as between the two peoples in Palestine whose destinies 
in that country have been affected by the great events of recent years, and who, 
since they live side by side, must learn to practise mutual tolerance, goodwill and 
co-operation. In looking to the future, His Majesty’s Government are not blind to 
the fact that some events of the past make the task of creating these relations diff- 
cult; but they are encouraged by the knowledge that at many times and in many 
places in Palestine during recent years the Arab and Jewish inhabitants have lived 
in friendship together. Each community has much to contribute to the welfare of 
their common land, and each must earnestly desire peace in which to assist in 
increasing the well-being of the whole people of the country. The responsibility 
which falls on them, no less than upon His Majesty’s Government, to co-operate 
together to ensure peace is all the more solemn because their country is revered by 
many millions of Moslems, Jews and Christians throughout the world who pray for 
peace in Palestine and for the happiness of her people. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO KiNG IBN SauD 


April 5, 1945. 
His Majesty Apput Aziz Bin AppuR RAHMAN AL FaisaL AL Saup, 
King of Saudi Arabia, Ryadli: 

GREAT AND Goop Frienp: I have received the communication which Your 
Majesty sent me, under date of March 10, 1945, in which you refer to the question 
of Palestine and to the continuing interest of the Arabs in current developments 
affecting that country. 

I am gratified that Your Majesty took this occasion to bring your views on this 
question to my attention and I have given the most careful attention to the state- 
ments which you make in your letter. I arm also mindful of the memorable conver- 
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sation which we had not so long ago and in the course of which | had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain so vivid an impression of Your Majesty’s sentiments on this 
question. 

Your Majesty will recall that on previous occasions I communicated to you the 
attitude of the American Government toward Palestine and made clear our desire 
that no decision be taken with respect to the basic situation in that country without 
full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. z 

Your Majesty will also doubtless recall that during our recent conversation I 
assured you thet I would take no action, in my capacity as Chief of the executive 
branch of this Government, which might prove hostile to the Arab people. 

It gives me pleasure to renew to Your Majesty the assurances which you have 
previously received regarding the attitude of my Government and my own, as Chief 
Executive, with regard to the question of Palestine and to inform you that the policy 
of this Government in this respect is unchanged. 

I desire also at this time to send you my best wishes for Your Majesty’s con 
tinued good health and for the welfare of your people. 

Your good friend, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
MINISTER BEVIN 
November 13, 1945. 

The text of the statement on Palestine made today by Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin in the House of Commons, as distributed by the Information Office of the 
British Embassy: 

His Majesty’s Government have been giving serious and continuous attention to 
the whole problem of the Jewish community that has arisen as a result of Nazi 
persecution in Germany and the conditions arising therefrom. It is unfortunately 
true that until conditions in Europe become stable the future of a large number of 
persons of many races, who have suffered under this persecution, cannot finally be 
determined. The plight of the victims of Nazi persecution, among whom were a 
large number of Jews, is unprecedented in the history of the world. His Majesty’s 
Government are taking every step open to them to try and improve the lot of these 
unfortunate people. 

The Jewish problem is a great human one. We cannot accept the view that 
the Jews should be driven out of Europe and should not be permitted to live again 
in these countries without discrimination and contribute their ability and talent 
toward rebuilding the prosperity of Europe. Even after we have done all we can in 
this respect it does not previde a solution of the whole problem. 

There have recently been demands made upon us for large-scale immigration 
into Palestine. Palestine, while it may be able to make a contribution, does not by 
itself provide sufficient opportunity for grappling with the whole problem. His 
Majesty’s Government are anxious to explore every possibility which will result in 
giving the Jews a proper opportunity for revival. 

DuaL OBLIGATION ACKNOWLEDGED 

The problem of Palestine is itself a very difficult one. The Mandate for Pales- 
tine required the Mandatory to facilitate Jewish immigration and to encourage close 
settlement by ‘ews on the land, while insuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced thereby. His Majesty’s Government 
have thus a dual obligation, to the Jews on the one side and to the Arabs on the 
other, 

The lack of any clear definition of this dual obligation has been the main cause 
of the trouble which has been experienced in Palestine during the past 25 years. 
His Majesty’s Government have made every effort to devise some arrangement which 
would enable Arabs and Jews to live together in peace and to co-operate for the 
welfare of the country, but all such efforts have been unavailing. Any arrangement 
acceptable to one party has been rejected as unacceptable to the other. The whole 
history of Palestine since the Mandate was granted has been one of continual fric- 
tion between the two races, culminating at intervals in serious disturbances. 
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The fact has to be faced that since the introduction of the Mandate it has been 
impossible to find common ground between the Arabs and the Jews. The differences 
in religion and in language, in cultural and social life, in ways of thought and con- 
duct, are difficult to reconcile. On the other hand, both communities lay claim to 
Palestine, one on the ground of a millennium of occupation and the other on the 
ground of historic association coupled with the undertaking given in the first World 
War to establish a Jewish home. The task that has to be accomplished now is to 
find means to reconcile these divergencies. 

SPREAD OF CONFLICT 

The repercussions of the conflict have spread far beyond the small land in 
which it has arisen. The Zionist cause has strong supporters in the United States, 
in Great Britain, in the Dominions and elsewhere; civilization has been appalled by 
the sufferings which have been inflicted in recent years on the persecuted Jews of 
Europe. 

On the other side of the picture the cause of the Palestinian Arabs has been 
espoused by the whole Arab world and more lately has become a matter of keen 
interest to their 90,000,000 co-religionists in India. In Palestine itself there is always 
serious risk of disturbance on the part of one community or the other, and such 
disturbances are bound to find their reflection in a much wider field. Considerations 
not only of equity and of humanity but also of international amity and world peace 
are thus involved in any search for a solution. 

In dealing with Palestine all parties have entered into commitments. There are 
the commitments imposed by the Mandate itself, and in addition the various state- 
ments of policy which have been made by His Majesty’s Government in the course 
of the last 25 years. Further, the United States Government themselves have under- 
taken that no decision should be taken in respect to what, in their opinion, affects 
the basic situation in Palestine without full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. 
Having regard to the whole situation and the fact that it has caused this world-wide 
interest which affects both Arabs and Jews, His Majesty’s Government decided to 
invite the Government of ihe United States to co-operate with them in setting up 
a joint Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, under a rotating chairmanship, to 
examine the question of European Jewry and to make a further review of the Paies- 
tine problem in the light of that examination. I am glad to be able to inform the 
House that the Government of the United States have accepted this invitation. 

TeRMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Committee of Inquiry will be as follows: 

(1) To examine political, economic and social conditions in Palestine as they 
bear upon the problem of Jewish immigration and settlement therein and the well- 
being of the peoples now living therein. 

(2) To examine the position of the Jews in those-countries in Europe where 
they have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, and the practical meas- 
ures taken or contemplated to be taken in those countries to enable them to live 
free from discrimination and oppression and to make estimates of those who wish or 
will be impelled by their conditions to migrate to Palestine or other countries out- 
side Europe. 

(3) To hear the views of competent witnesses and to consult representative 
Arabs and Jews on the problems of Palestine as such problems are affected by con- 
ditions subject to examination under paragraphs 1 and 2 above and by other rele- 
vant facts and circumstances, and to make recommendations to His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the United States for ad interim handling of 
these problems as well as for their permanent solution. 

(4) To make such other recommendations to His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the United States as may be necessary to meet the immediate 
needs arising from conditions subject to examination under paragraph 2 above, by 
remedial action in the European countries in question or by the provision of facili- 
ties for emigration to and settlement in countries outside Europe. 

CoMMITTEE TO SETTLE PROCEDURE 

The procedure of the committee will be determined by the committee them- 
selves and it will be open to them, if they think fit, to deal simultaneously through 
the medium of subcommittees with their various terms of reference. 
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The committee will be invited to deal with the matters referred to in their terms 
of reference with the utmost expedition. In complying with the second and fourth 
paragraphs of their terms of reference, the committee will presumably take such 
steps as they consider necessary in order to inform themselves of the character and 
magnitude of the problem created by the war. They will also give consideration to 
the problem of settlement in Europe and to possible countries of disposal. In the 
light of their investigations they will make recommendations to the two Govern- 
ments for dealing with the problem in the interim until such time as a permanent 
solution can be submitted to the appropriate organ of the United Nations. 

The recommendations of a Committee of Inquiry such as will now be set up 
will also be of immense help in arriving at a solution of the Palestine problem. The 
committee will, in accordance with the first and third paragraphs of their terms of 
reference, make an examination on the spot of the political, economic and social 
conditions which are at present held to restrict immigration into Palestine and, after 
consulting representative Arabs and Jews, submit proposals for dealing with these 
problems. It will be necessary for His Majesty’s Government both to take action 
with a view to securing some satisfactory interim arrangement and also to devise a 
policy for permanent application thereafter. 

his inquiry will facilitate the findings of a solution which will in turn facilitate 
the arrangements for placing Palestine under trusteeship. 

So far as Palestine is concerned it will be clear that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot divest themselves of their duties and responsibilities under the Mandate 
while the Mandate continues. They propose, in accordance with their pledges, to 
deal with the question in three stages: 

(1) They will consult the Arabs with a view to an arrangement which will 
insure that, pending the receipt of the ad interim recommendations which the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry will make in the matter, there is no interruption of Jewish immi- 
gration at the present monthly rate. 

(2) After considering the ad interim recommendations of the Committee of 
Inquiry, they will explore, with the parties concerned, the possibility of devising 
other temporary arrangements for dealing with the Palestine problem until a per- 
manent solution of it can be reached. 

(3) They will prepare a permanent solution for submission to the United Na- 
tions and, if possible, an agreed one. 

The House will realize that we have inherited, in Palestine, a most difficult 
legacy and our task is greatly complicated by undertakings, given at various times 
to various parties, which we feel ourselves bound to honor. Any violent departure 
without adequate consultation would not only afford ground for a charge of breach 
of faith against His Majesty’s Government but would probably cause serious reac- 
tions throughout the Middle East and would arouse widespread anxiety in India. 

His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that the course which they propose to 
pursue in the immediate future is not only that which is in accordance with their 
obligations but is also that which, in the long view, is in the best interests of both 
parties. It will in no way prejudice either the action to be taken on the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Inquiry or the terms of the trusteesh’p agreement, 
which will supersede the existing Mandate and will therefore control ultimate policy 
in regard to Palestine. 


VIOLENCE TO BE AVOIDED 


His Majesty’s Government in making this new approach wish to make it clear 
that the Palestine problem is not one which can be settled by force and that any 
attempt to do so by any party will be resolutely dealt with. It must be settled by 
discussion and conciliation, and there can be no question of allowing an issue to be 
forced by violent conflict. 

We have confidence that if this problem is approached in the right spirit by 
Arabs and Jews, not only will the solution be found to the Palestine question, just 
to both parties, but a great contribution will be made to stability and peace in the 
Middle East. 

Finally, the initiative taken by His Majesty’s Government, and the agreement 
of the United States Government to co-operate in dealing with the whole problem 
created by Nazi aggression, is a significant sign of their determination to deal with 
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the problem in a constructive way and a humanitarian spirit. But I must emphasize 
that the problem is not one which can be dealt with only in relation to Palestine; 
it will need a united effort by the powers to relieve the miseries of these suffering 
peoples. 

Throughout there has been the closest consultation between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and myself in this matter, which concerns him since the 
Mandatory status of Palestine brings that territory within the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. But it is also of deep concern to me since the problem is clearly an 
international problem. 

It is the intention of the Government that the problem shall be continued to be 
handled in close collaboration between our two departments in order that the par- 
ticular question of Palestine and the wider international issues which are invoived 
may be harmenized and treated as a whole, as a great human problem. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


November 13, 1945. 
Following is the text of President Truman’s statement on Palestine: 


Following the receipt of information from various sources regarding the dis- 
tressing situation of Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution in Europe, I 
wrote to Mr. Attlee on August 31 bringing to his attention the suggestion in a re- 
port of Mr. Earl G. Harrison that the granting of an additional 100.000 certificates 
for the immigration of Jews into Palestine would alleviate the situation. A copy of 
my letter to Mr. Attlee is being made available to the press. I continue to auhere 
to the views expressed in that letter. 

I was advised by the British Government that because of conditions in Palestine 
it was not in a position to adopt the policy recommended, but that it was deeply 
concerned with the situation of the Jews in Europe. 

During the course of subsequent discussions between the two Governments, 
there was suggested the establishment of a joint Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry, under a rotating chairmanship, to examine the whole question and to make 
a further review of the Palestine problems in the light of that examination and 
other relevant considerations. 

In view of our intense interest in this matter and of our belief that such a com- 
mittee will be of aid in finding a solution which will be both humane and just, we 
have acceded to the British suggestion. 

It will be observed that among the important duties of this committee will be 
the task of examining conditions in Palestine as they bear upon the problem of 
Jewish immigration. 

The establishment of this committee will make possible a prompt review of the 
unfortunate plight of ‘the Jews in those countries in Europe where they have been 
subjected to persecution, and a prompt examination of questions related to the rate 
of current immigration into Palestine and the absorptive capacity of the country. 

The situation faced by displaced Jews during the coming winter allows no 
delay in this matter. I hope the committee will be able to accomplish its important 
task with the greatest speed. 

LetTeR TO PRIME MINISTER 

The text of the letter addressed to the Prime Minister of Great Britain under 
date of August 31, 1945, follows: 

My Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

Because of the natural interest of this Government in the present condition 
and future fate of those displaced persons in Germany who may prove to be state- 
less or non-repatriable, we recently sent Mr. Earl G. Harrison to inquire into the 
situation. 

Mr. Harrison was formerly the United States Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and is now the representative of this Government on the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees. The United Kingdom and the United States, as 
you know, have taken an active interest in the work of this committee. 

Instructions were given to Mr. Harrison to inquire particularly into the prob- 
lems and needs of the Jewish refugees among the displaced persons. 
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Mr. Harrison visited not only the American zone in Germany, but spent some 
time also in the British zone, where he was extended every courtesy by the Twenty- 
first Army headquarters. 

I have now received his report. In view of our conversations at Potsdam I am 
sure that you will find certain portions of the report interesting. I am, therefore, 
sending you a copy. 

I should like to call your attention to the conclusions and recommendations 
appearing on page 8 and the following pages—especially the references to Palestine. 
lt appears that the available certificates for immigration to Palestine will be ex- 
hausted in the near future. It is suggested that the granting of an addiional 100,000 
of such certificates would contribute greatly to a sound solution for the future of 
Jews still in Germany and Austria, and for other Jewish refugees who do not wish 
to remain where they are or who for understandable reasons do not desire to return 
to their countries of origin. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACTION 


On the basis of this and other information which has come to me I concur in 
the belief that no other single matter is so important for those who have known the 
horrors of concentration camps for over a decade as is the future of immigration 
possibilities into Palestine. 

The number of such persons who wish immigration to Palestine or who would 
qualify for admission there is, unfortunately, no longer as large as it was before the 
Nazis began their extermination program. As I said to you in Potsdam, the 
American people, as a whole, firmly believe that immigration into Palestine should 
not be closed and that a reasonable number of Europe’s persecuted Jews should, in 
accordance with their wishes, be permitted to resettle there. 

I know you are in agreement on the proposition that future peace in Europe 
depends in large measure upon our finding sound solutions of problems confronting 
the displaced and formerly persecuted groups of people. No claim is more meri- 
torious than that of the groups who for so many years have known persecution and 
enslavement. 

The main solution appears to lie in the quick evacuation of as many as pos- 
sible of the non-repatriable Jews, who wish it, to Palestine. If it is to be effective, 
such action should not be long delayed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


GIVE OUR DEATHS MEANING 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for peace 
and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is you who must say this. 

They say, 

We leave you our deaths, 

Give them their meaning, 

Give them an end to the war and a true peace, 

Give them a victory that ends the war and a peace 
afterwards 

Give them their meaning. 

We were young, they say, we have died. 


Remember us. 


Archibald MacLeish 














EUROPE’S CHILDREN NEED HELP NOW 


By KATHARINE F. LeNroort, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


reported that more than 140,000,000 persons will have to live 

on an average total diet of 2,000 calories a day in Europe for 
the next few months and about 100,000,000 will be receiving an average 
of 1,500 calories or less per person. An average of 2,000 calories is 
an absolute minimum for safety, and an average diet of 2,650 calories 
in addition to necessary quantities of other nutritional elements has 
been recommended by the UNRRA Food Committee as necessary for 
full health and efficiency. 

This report more than any other testimony that has been received 
should bring home to all Americans the urgent importance of restricting 
food consumption in order that shipments to Europe may be increased. 
It is good news indeed that the President of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 7 issued an order that appropriate agencies of this Government 
will immediately inaugurate a vigorous campaign to secure the full co- 
operation of all consumers in conserving food, particularly bread. 
A number of other steps are directed by this order to the end that 
fats and oils, meat and dairy products, in addition to wheat, may be 
exported to the countries where mass starvatiton threatens. In this 
order the President states that “More people face starvation and even 
actual death for want of food today than in any war year and perhaps 
more than in all the war years combined.” 


* * * 


C): February 6 the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 


Observations in Europe last fall brought home the realization that 
Europe’s people, children and adults alike, are enduring a winter of 
hunger, cold and exposure almost impossible to imagine. It was feared 
last October that winter would bring hundreds of thousands of deaths, 
and it was said that all over Europe cemeteries were being enlarged. 

Just before Christmas the Board of Trustees of the National Plan- 
ning Association, a representative group of business men, labor iead- 
ers, economists, farm leaders, and citizens, released a report entitled 
“America Must Help Feed Europe T.:is Winter.” In this report the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 

“We believe that the American people have no desire to be an island 
of luxury in a sea of misery. Humanity forbids it, political wisdom does 
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not allow it. We know the truth of General Eisenhower’s warning: 
‘Without food there will be no peace!’ ” 


Late one October afternoon I went to call on the Dean of the Medi- 
cal School of the University of Paris, a physician and scholar, who 
knows and has deep appreciation for the United States. As we talked. 
I pieced together from his words and from what I had seen and others 
had told, a picture of liberated France, and the great concern of the 
people for the health and well-being of their children and youth. When 
I left his office I had to find my way in the dark through the ancient 
corridors and down the street to the subway, for the half hour had 
come when the lights all over that quarter of Paris had to be turned 
off, to conserve power and fuel. As I journeyed home to my hotel 
in the crowded “metro,” for there were no means of surface trans- 
portation except Army jeeps, official cars and bicycles, I sensed anew, 
as always when using the subway, how very tired the people were. 

Paris was not bombed, though the port cities and other provincial 
centers such as Rouen were greatly damaged. But French bridges. 
railroads, and harbors had to be destroyed as a prelude to the invasion 
and in the course of fighting. Hence each little part of France was 
isolated from the rest so far as supplies and transportation were con- 
cerned. Added to the breakdown of transportation was the virtual 
paralysis of coal production. Last summer much of Europe, including 
France, suffered from one of the worst droughts in recent history, and 
food production was far below normal. Factories could not get into 
production for lack of fuel. The result is a France where cold and 
hunger prevail and prices soar in an inflation which puts black-market 
goods beyond the reach of the ordinary purchaser. 

No wonder that last winter there was no heat, and this year only 
a little, in homes and schools, hospitals and public buildings. No won- 
der that year on year of living mostly on potatoes and bread—two- 
thirds of the diet of most people in the liberated countries of northwest 
Europe is made up of these articles—makes it impossible for mothers 
to nurse their babies, increases infant mortality and susceptibility to 
disease, and takes a particularly heavy toll of adolescent youth, prone 
to tuberculosis by reason of years of underfeeding. Clothing. too, is 
very scarce, and to keep growing children in shoes is an acute prob- 
lem even for the comparatively well-to-do. 

* * * 

If conditions in France were grave, other countries were in more 
acute distress, as we learned from the Government, employer, and 
worker delegates attending the International Labor Conference, in which 
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48 Nations were represented. A very important feature of the Con- 
ference was the reports presented by delegates concerning the suffer- 
ings of the peoples of Europe and the effects of war and occupation 
upon children and young persons. 

In Poland, according to the Minister of Labor and Social Welfare. 
Mr. Jan Stanezyk. in his report to the Conference, there are 1,000,000 
homeless people. 500.000 in Warsaw and 500,000 in peasant families 
whose homes were destroyed during the fighting. Of these, at least 
300,000 are compelled to occupy holes dug in the earth, having some- 
times neither clothing nor shoes. In his speech to the Conference. he 
reported that of Poland’s 7.000.000 children under the age of 14 years. 
650,000 are full orphans, their parents’ deaths having been confirmed; 
300,000 are separated from their parents who were placed in concen- 
tration camps or deported ‘to Germany as forced labor, many of whom 
must have perished; 1.000.000 have lost one parent: and 2,000,000 
children with their parents must be clothed and partially fed because 
their families are too impoverished to care for them. 

For the Netherlands, it was reported. the country has come a long 
distance toward recovery since the last terrible winter. when the Ger- 
mans flooded a considerable part of the country and_ practically all 
civilian transport was at a standstill as a result of a strike of railway 
personnel undertaken at the request of the Allied High Command. The 
people last winter, it was reported, lived on a few potatoees with now 
and then a piece of bread, but mostly on sugar beets. 

* % x 

For Greece, the Government delegate reported that three occupa- 
tions-—the Italian. the German, and the Bulgarian—-created tremendous 
havoc. The other day | talked with the former Deputy Director of 
Welfare. UNRRA Mission for Greece, who left Greece in November. 
1945. In the first place. he said that the American staff going to Greece 
had to re-orient themselves as to the ages of the children. For ex- 
ample, a child who appeared to be only three years old was actually 
six years of age. Tuberculosis is public enemy number one. 

Children who have emerged from a period of prolonged starvation 
and undernourishment are easy victims to the disease. Evidence from 
mass radiological surveys indicates that the incidence of tuberculosis 
is from 8 to 1 times greater than in the United States. A Greek child- 
welfare worker had the following to say of the German occupation: 


“The struggle for life was continuous, incessant, implacable, during 
those four dreadful years of the German occupation. 
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“You had to go on living—had to survive. It was a duty you owed 
to your country. Death was sleep, an eternal sleep, without nightmares. 

It was easy to die, it was hard to live.” 

The story is much the same for all Europe. Economic life is broken 
down: material resources have been destroyed; the physical resistance 
of the people, after these years of deprivation, has been weakened. Fam- 
ilies are separated and large numbers of youth are demoralized. People 
everywhere are undernourished and they are terribly tired. 

I spent a weekend in Germany. The desiruction is beyond belief. 
Frankfurt and Mannheim were visited, and found to be in ruins. as are 
all the cities of 50,000 and over in all of Germany except the ancient 
university towns of Heidelberg and Bonn. It is said that 370,000 people 
are living in the rubble and ruin of Frankfurt. 

The story of the displaced peoples of Europe is stark tragedy. Al- 
ready millions have been repatriated. but last October 1,300,000 were 
still in assembly centers in Germany including some 800,000 Poles and 
about 138,000 Baltic people. Approximately 100,000 children under 
the age of 14 years were reported to be in these centers. These dis- 
placed people lived in barracks, 8 to 12 to a room, adults and children of 
all ages together. 

Children without parents or relatives numbered nearly 4,000 in 
the American and British zones. under the care of | NRRA, and more 
were being located every day, as foreigners are being registered through- 
out Germany. A central tracing bureau had been set up in Berlin and 
every effort was being made to identify children and locate relatives. 
Three children’s centers had been set up in the American zone and two 
more were about to be established. Here, as observed in one center. 
these orphaned and homeless children were receiving excellent care. 
Many. however. were stunted in growth, under-developed in muscular 
coordination, and greatly retarded in school. 

The United States can well be proud of the relief that is being ex- 
tended to the distressed peoples of Europe and Asia through UNRRA. 
[ know from personal experience of the fine work that is being done 
by American social workers on UNRRA staff in Germany, and many 
competent, devoted people are working in other countries. Altogether 
UNRRA has brought into Yugoslavia since April 15 last year nearly 
one million tons of supplies. Since the International Labor Confer- 
ence met in Paris UNRRA supplies have been going into Poland, and 
UNRRA aid to Italy has been increased nine times. In Greece the 
UNRRA Welfare Division working with the Greek Government and 
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the Greek War Relief is carrying on an extensive supplemental child- 
feeding program, planned to reach 900,000 children. 

But UNRRA reaches only certain countries which do not have 
foreign exchange and with which it has entered into agreements. 
These countries; besides China and the Philippines, include Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, the Ukranian and White Russian 
Republics, Yugoslavia, Finland, Austria and Italy. UNRRA relief 
does not go to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
is maintaining wartime rationing with even greater restrictions in 
order to help other countries, nor to France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway or Germany, except for displaced persons. 

Neither does UNRRA aid go to the ex-enemy countries of Bulgaria 
Hungary, and Roumania. The other day I received a letter from an 
old friend in Hungary. She said that the death rate has increased 
greatly, and 12 percent of the deaths are said to be due to hunger- 
oedema or other diseases due to undernourishment. The military au- 
thorities are responsible for augmenting food supplies as necessary 
in such countries. Denmark, the only country formerly occupied by 
the Nazis which has enough to eat, is maintaining food rationing in 
order to share with other countries. 

The United States is sharing in the relief given through UNRRA. 
by giving $1,350,000,000 as a first assessment, approximately one per- 
cent of the National income, the formula adopted as a guide to con- 
tributions by Governments. In addition, in accordance with a decision 
at the last meeting of the UNRRA Council, a second contribution of 
$1,350,000,000 has been authorized. All of the first sum and more 
than half of the second has already been appropriated, but in February 
we still owed $600,000,000 not yet appropriated by Congress. 

From these sums, large amounts will be needed for China and the 
Philippines. The National Planning Association estimates that $500,- 
000,000 will be used for food for UNRRA countries in Europe. This 
represents only about one-third of the total amount for food and feed 
from American sources estimated by that organization to be urgently 
needed during the critical period of six to eight months before the 


next harvest. 
% a *% 


As citizens of this most fortunate country, with homes and: indus- 
tries untouched by war's devastation, each one of us has a triple re- 
sponsibility—to support our country in public programs such as those 
carried on through UNRRA, and the program just announced by the 
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President; to conserve food in every possible way, including bread, and 
to contribute as individuals through voluntary gifts. 

The Victory Collection of canned food is designed to supplement 
basic diets provided by UNRRA in the war-devastated countries. 
UNRRA pays all shipping expenses and distributes the food free and 
without discrimination to the neediest war victims in Europe, China, 
and the Philippines. 

All kinds of canned food, commercially packed in tin, are needed: 
but most needed are protein foods, such as canned milk, meat, and fish. 
Milk, especially condensed, evaporated, or powdered whole milk, is 
most urgently needed for children. 

It is of urgent importance, also, that all citizens contribute their 
utmost in warm, used clothing, shoes and bedding through the Victory 
Clothing Collection. In some places clothing is even more important 
than food. The goal of the drive which opened January 7 is 100,000,- 
000 garments, as well as shoes and bedding. 

A tremendous task of human reconstruction lies ahead in Europe, 
and no problem is more urgent than the rehabilitation of children. 
In most countries, the conditions under which children are living repre- 
sent most serious deprivation, and constitute a major threat to the 
future stamina of the world’s citizens. 

The International Labor Conference meeting in Paris adopted 
unanimously a resolution presented by the Committee on the protec- 
tion of Children and Young Workers, calling upon the nations of the 
world which are able to do so to continue to give as long as necessary 
full material support to the task of reconstructing the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe, and to give similar assistance to the countries of Asia 
that have now been liberated, emphasizing particularly the needs of 
children and youth for food, health services and medical care, and 
educational facilities. Each one of us has a part to play in the fulfill- 
ment of this pledge. 


Do ye hear the children weaping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
The Cry of The Children. 


























AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


By MELVILLE JAcoBs 


Associate Professor, Department of Anthropology, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


URING the past 60 years linguists have published a score or more 

so-called international or simple auxiliary languages. A few of 
these, notably Esperanto and Basic English, have received wide attention 
and discussion. Hundreds of Esperanto societies have developed and 
journals and books have been published in this new language. 

Many of the arguments adduced by Esperantists and others in favor 
of an international and auxiliary language are familiar, and undoubtedly 
cogent. Any type of international organization or world-wide group of 
specialists, whether political, economic, scientific, or artistic, could con- 
duct its correspondence or meetings with greater efficiency and stimula- 
tion if its members were able to converse with fluency in a medium 
known to all. No one doubts that the United Nations Organization would 
be the more efficient if its secretariats shared a simple and easily learned 
auxiliary language. Scientists have long been hampered by the variety 
of languages. 


* + : 


We need not, however, discuss here the merits of these and other 
arguments that favor the adoption of an international auxiliary language. 
It is more worth our while to consider the likelihood that in the post-war 
years larger numbers of persons than ever before will be urging and 
working for this end. Indeed, the pressure for such a language was great 
following the peace conference of 1919, so great that the old League of 
Nations came fairly close to adopting Esperanto. 

Opponents of an international auxiliary language, and skeptics who 
question the likelihood of its adoption or the role that it can play, voice 
such oppositions or doubts as the following. 

Some argue that a truly simple auxiliary language will not be espe- 
cially practical for the variety of purposes to which it ought to be put. 
They question how its simplicity, as well as its paucity of words, will 
allow it to serve in technical fields. For example, will not a large special 
vocabulary, such as that needed specifically for medicine, be different 
from that needed for psychology or for electrical engineering? And will 
not the auxiliary language inevitably become a mammoth of vocabulary, 
hardly less difficult than an easy “natural” language such as English? 
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Others think that a single international auxiliary language, with all 
its structural simplicity, its crudity, and its artificiality, will tend to 
replace the beautiful and rich old “natural” languages—a most undesir- 
able eventuality. 

Again, many writers have pointed out that dynamic processes of 
linguistic change necessarily operate among all people, and will there- 
fore operate in the speech of those who are employing an auxiliary lan- 
guage. Consequently no artificially contrived language will long main- 
tain its pristine simplicity or its original forms. Skeptics aver that sooner 
or later it will split into dialectic subdivisions, and mutual unintelligi- 
bility will increase: it will progressively weaken in its intended function 
as an international auxiliary language. And it wiil have succeeded only 
in replacing the better, because richer, “natural” languages. They be- 
lieve that in its turn it will survive as the crude as well as the sole medium 
of intercommunication left to mankind—a dire prognostication. 

Whatever the virtues of such arguments, we cannot doubt that they 
will again receive a large amount of attention in the post-war years, per- 
haps an unprecedented amount. Organizations that are pushing the 
cause are most certainly going to proliferate; they will exert pressures 
upon Governments, and in no long time some Governments may take 
favorable action. The same thing may happen on the international plane. 
If we are to anticipate in a realistic spirit this sort of post-war develop- 
ment, it behooves us to be clear now as to the best decisions that can be 
made. If wide circles are going to accept the idea of an auxiliary lan- 
guage—and this is probable—the ablest of our scientific linguists, rather 
than mere practical linguists who speak, write, and read a number of 
languages, ought to provide the very best exhibit that scientific knowl- 
edge and skill can devise. 

* x * 

What, then, are the desirable possibilities that can be worked out in 
detail by experts in the field of linguistics? Is Esperanto already so 
widely accepted that we should plan to use it as it stands? Or, should 
it be improved and modernized? Is Basic English so well recognized 
that Esperanto should be dropped? Or, should not Basic English itself 
be subjected to further treatment of a scientific kind? And should we 
ignore the virtues of Novial, of a Basic. Malay, a Basic Haussa, a Basic 
Swahili, a Melanesian Pidgin, or even a Chinook Jargon? 

No scientific linguist doubts that every artificial auxiliary, as well as 
Haussa, Swahili, Malay, or a “natural” jargon such as Melanesian Pid- 
gin, could be much improved in the course of scientific linguistic study. 
Since that is so, our first decision must be that no auxiliary language so 
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far suggested is as efficient as it can become. If we are to utilize an 
already known or published auxiliary, we should not accept it as it 
stands today but rather allow the scientists to prune it of its over- 
abundance of consonants and vowels, and of its unneeded grammatical 
proliferations. 

But if scientific linguists in any one country, such as the United 
States, take it upon themselves to do such a job of simplification and 
refurbishing, they are likely to do it from the standpoint of their own 
special knowledge of linguistics, based upon the particular languages 
with which they are familiar. Scientific linguists in other countries may 
object because they perceive inadequacies or unfairness in the product. 
A world-wide cacophony of linguistic factions may develop. 

Our second decision, then, is that the wisest procedure, as well as 
the most democratic, would be to entrust the reworking of some already 
known auxiliary language to the hands of a neutral international body, 
such as a bureau set up under the aegis of the United Nations, enlisting 
the services of experts from a wide range of nations. The expense of 
maintaining them during the period of their researches would not exceed 
some tens of thousands of dollars—a trifle in the budget of the post-war 
League. The recommendation of such a bureau might well be to by-pass 
all the existent auxiliary languages in their details, to bring to bear the 
experiences and knowledge gained in recent decades of general linguis- 
tics, to profit by decades of discussion and use of auxiliary languages. 
and to offer a completely new one of unequalled simplicity. flexibility. 
and range. 

at % * 

Can we not, then, urge that at the present time it is ill-advised to 
press a specific claim for Esperanto, Basic English, or any other one 
known auxiliary? The advocates of an auxiliary language would hence- 
forth do more for their cause were they to channel their work into the 
general advocacy of an unsurpassedly fine one. The single auxiliary 
language with which they already have special acquaintance should be 
no more than the sample illustration for their argument. Indeed, some 
of the partisans or enthusiasts for one or another known auxiliary, such 
as Esperanto or Basic English, are doing little for the very thing they 
want most: international goodwill and understanding. Asiatic popula- 
tions have no great affection for the languages of western or central 
Europeans. And it is easy to reveal very serious deficiencies in any of 
the central or western European auxiliaries. For example, Esperanto is 
heavily Latin in content, and has many unnecessary complexities of 
phonetics and grammar. Basic English is exclusively English, and has 
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similar complexities. Dr. Jesperson’s Novial is admirable within a 
limited arena of peoples, but it is cross-sectional of only some of the 
European subdivisions of Indo-European. Are not these and other 
auxiliaries relatively unfair to the five hundred millions of China, the 
four hundred millions of India, the nearly two hundred millions of south- 
eastern Asia and Oceania, the hundred and fifty or more millions of 
Africa, all of whom will rapidly be modernizing, advancing in economic 
level, and approaching full literacy in coming decades? 
* ~ + 

Once a satisfactory auxiliary had been accepted, the problem of 
people’s acquiring it could be simply resolved. Such a language could 
be taught in a matter of weeks to elementary school teachers. Observa- 
tion of the learning of “natural” jargons like Melanesian Pidgin and 
Chinook Jargon show that they take only a very few weeks of inten- 
sive work to master, even for linguistically untrained Europeans who 
enter the areas where these jargons are widely employed. 

We must understand that the international auxiliary would have to 
appear in sections. First, a general or basic vocabulary, which all 
learners would master—imcluding numerals, pronouns, simple kin terms, 
and an inventory of basic nouns and verbs; second, scores of supple- 
mentary vocabularies, largely of nouns, each supplement designed to 
take care of the specialist concepts and terminology of a technical, 
artistic, political, or scientific field. 

* * * 

If a scientifically devised auxiliary of this kind were adopted for 
world-wide use, the possibility still remains that other auxiliaries, one 
for each large continental or regional area, might temporarily serve for 
certain purposes. For example, one linguistically as well as economically 
interrelated bloc of nations might agree that Esperanto, Novial or Basic 
English could well be used for its part of the world: it could serve for 
political, economic, radio, telephonic, and other purposes in much of 
Europe, throughout the Americas, and in English or Dutch-speaking 
areas such as South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia. At the same 
time a smaller part of the world, a modernized Malaysia, might choose to 
institute some sort of Basic Malay, which could function for comparable 
types of services. Eastern Asia might set up a Basic Chinese auxiliary. 
There could be a Basic Indic in polyglot India, a Basic Haussa in the 
Sudan, a Basic Swahili in the Congo and East African area, and a Basic 
Arabic in the great belt of Semitic and Arab-speaking areas. 

Such regional auxiliaries could serve conveniently for very limited 
purposes, and not necessarily for more than a few decades. A democratic 
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body of nations could recommend dropping of one or another interna- 
world would have the school machinery to do the job. 

tional or regional auxiliary, or make the changes that were felt to be 
needed, at one or another later time. For we need not forget that young- 
sters can be taught auxiliary languages with great ease: a modernized 

In a later era, still superior school systems throughout the world 
might be in a position to teach second languages, “natural” languages, 
of the most complex kind, and that step would render unnecessary less 
expressive auxiliary jargons. All that we need to do now is to insist that 
the problem must be envisaged as one that applies to a limited time only, 
explicitly to certain political and scientific needs of the post-war era. 
And we should require only that formal discussion and decision be demo- 
cratic. The recommendations of a broad specialist group are more likely 
to be fair, just, and cautious than those of pressure groups that already 
have a kind of ethnocentric or ego interest—as well as a humanitarian 
in establishing rather cumbersome auxiliaries such as Esperanto or 
Basic English. 

Humanity might be able to get along well enough without any inter- 
national auxiliary speech if the nations and the world were democratic. 
Perhaps the “natural” processes that have already brought about so 
many functioning but ultra-simple auxiliaries such as Melanesian Pidgin 
and Chinook Jargon will no longer operate when universal education 
makes bilinguals and trilinguals, employing complex “natural” lan- 
guages, of large percentages of peoples. In technologic and educational 
level, as well as in democratic institutions, the more remote future is so 
unpredictable that we cannot foresee with any certainty the role to be 
played by auxiliary languages. But we can remain open-minded regard- 
ing these possibilities for the immediate post-war period, during which 
our major obligation as civilized human beings is to require only that 
decisions be arrived at in the least ethnocentric spirit, and according to 
the most scientific and democratic procedures. 

For we can have an international auxiliary or ten regional auxiliary 
languages, during the next few decades, if the majority of us want them. 
They can be efficient and easy to learn and just to all the learners. Or, 
they can be inefficient. cumbersome, painful, unfair, comfortable at the 
time of learning for native speakers only of English, French, Italian. 


and Spanish. 




















VENEZUELA IN TRANSITION 
JosepH F. THORNING 


Honorary Fellow oj the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil 


NE of the most hopeful signs for true democracy in the other 

American Republics is that. in all likelihood, a world-famous 

novelist, Romulo Gallegos. as a result of free elections, will be 
chosen the next President of Venezuela. 

At first blush, this may appear to be a paradox. Why should the 
selection of an eminent man of letters be interpreted as a victory for 
humanity, freedom and good government on the southern fringe of 
the Caribbean? What significance, if any, does successful literary 
creation possess for the orderly, peaceful development of the richest 
(and most expensive!) country which, like an are of “black gold.” 
flanks the American mediterranean? Is there a key to the paradox? 

The answer, like the solution to numerous problems, is discover- 
able in Venezuelan history. In the central plaza of Caracas, capital 
of Venezuela, rises, proud in grandeur, the monument to General Simon 
Bolivar, the Liberator. The figure of this paladin of independeace con- 
tinues to radiate glory as well as inspiration to all quarters of the Re- 
public. Bolivar’s passion for democratic liberties vivifies the soul of 
each Venezuelan patriot, just as the Liberator’s ideal of inter-American 
friendship quickens the pulse of every worker for the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

~~ *- 

At the same time, one must remember that the tradition of military 
leadership, exemplified by Simén Bolivar in Greater Colombia (Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia and Ecuador) did not die with the disease-ridden 
body of the relatively youthful South American genius on December 
7, 1830. Exiled though he was at the moment of his departure from 
this world, the Great Capiain, 47 years of age. bequeathed to his 
countrymen as well as to the world a rich legacy. 

No better description of the Bolivarian treasure-chest has been 
written than that available in “Venezuela” by Erna Fergusson. In the 
climactic chapter of her study of Venezuela and the Venezuelans, this 
lady records her dominant impression in these words: 

“Venezuelans have kept for a century the Liberator’s belief in in- 
trinsic human worth and the possibility of human betterment. Old 
men may falter, but five generations of youth trained to idolize Simon 
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Bolivar have kept alive a faith which may be suppressed for a time. 
but never conquered. The miracle for which all Venezuelans hope 
actually exists in her young men and women. Alert and intelligent. 
fully aware of the backwardness which hampers their every step, they 
are bound this time to free their country and make possible her de- 
velopment. They are fortified to wait and to achieve a democracy 
by constitutional means, if possible, but grim in their readiness to use 
other means if they must.” 

These intimations of the future were typed out in 1939. Each word 
of the prediction, tenative as it was, would seem to have been fulfilled in 
October (not Red) in 1945. After twenty-six years of the brutal dicta- 
torship of Juan Vicente Gomez (1909-1935) and the moderate, fairly 
constructive reforms of two succeeding Andean Generals (Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras and Isaias Medina Angarita), a group of civilians, 
supported by almost all the younger Army officers. produced a week- 
end revolution, with a handful of lend-lease planes (without power- 
driven bomb-racks) and toy-like, baby tanks. Althcugh desultory 
rifle fire continued for a week or ten days in Caracas and a few other 
populous centers, it hardly created a ripple beneath the surface of 
Venezuela’s political and industrial life. While the venerable military 
chieftains, mostly Andinos, scattered to the four winds, Jargely in the 
direction of the palatial Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, the 
young men, led by 37-year-old Provisional President Romulo Betan- 
court, moved into the positions of responsibility and power in their 
national capital. 

4 * * 

At this point, it should be noted that the revolutionary junta is, 
avowedly and sincerely, a “caretaker government.” Romulo Betan- 
court and his new Cabinet look upon themselves, not as another clique 
that has, for its own selfish interests and those of its class, seized the 
machinery of administration, but simply as a transitional committee 
of trustees, whose stewardship will cease once the people, next April 
(1946) shall have been given an opportunity of registering their will. 
The author of this article, by suggesting that Romulo Gallegos, Ven- 
ezuela’s dean of letters, will be the popular choice is simply anticipat- 
ing the verdict of history. The attempted prophecy has a double inter- 
est, because in the last Federal elections (1941), General Medina, the 
recently-ousted dictator or President, received a total of 120 electoral 
votes to the 13 cast in favor of President-to-be Romulo Gallegos. By 
one of those sudden turns in the wheel of fortune, the vanquished seems 
destined to emerge the victor. 
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In the meantime, Sr. Betancourt has surrounded himself with young. 
liberal Ministers. The handsome, alert Secretary of Agriculture, Juan 
Mendoza, in a continent, where land is the core of most problems, is 
just 26, while four of his colleagues are in their thirties. Only two top 
the age of fifty. Viewing the Cabinet composition from Washington, 
D. C., one cannot overlook the fact that seven of the eleven in the ruling 
group received their education in the United States. Can it be that 
youth and inter-Americanism go hand in hand? Is it an historical 
accident or just one of those picturesque anomalies that sometimes crop 
up in the unfolding of the human drama that the new Minister of the 
Interior (not War) is Sr. Luis Valmores Rodriguez, whose career 
includes a tour of duty as a U. S. Army Sergeant? To be sure, “peace 
breaks out from time to time in Latin America, and it is the im- 
possible that happens unexpectedly.” 


*% oom tt 


What are the policies, domestic and foreign, of the new adminis- 
tration? Replies to this interrogation are important, because what hap- 
pens on the shores of the American Mediterranean has an impact not 
only on North America, but also throughout the West Indies, in Cen- 
tral America and in the vast continent that stretches from the Republic 
of Panama to the Antarctic tips of Chile and the Argentine. Perhaps 
Venezuela will prove to be either a vital catalytic agent in the violent 
chemico-political reactions that are beginning to flare up in the other 
Americas or else perform the function of a cork or stopper brusquely 
removed from the neck of a bottle filled with precious liquids. Th- 
mixtures, racial, social and economic, are already in the alembic. 

On the home front, oil-wealthy Venezuela has been startled to hear 
that 168 members of the richest families will be required to give an ac- 
count of their land-stewardship before a seven-man tribunal. whose 
members include a Catholic Priest, a Communist official and repre- 
sentatives of both Army and Navy. Although no far-reaching distri- 
bution of the vast estates has as yet been ordered, it is taken for granted 
that the huge properties, mobile and immobile, that were accumulated 
in the hands of favorites under the Gomez regime, will be transformed 
into model dairy and cattle farms of reasonable size. Definitely, the 
millionaire ranch owner, with his holiday merry-making in Paris and 
Monte Carlo, is on the way to oblivion. The people, on the other hand, 
now half-starved and riddled with tuberculosis-malaria, have been 
promised something more sustaining (and appetizing!) than black 
beans and rice. 
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This land revolution, which, it is hoped, will prove fair and evolu- 
tionary, cannot succeed without a wealth of high-minded morals, in- 
telligence and technical skill. The dashing, gallant Minister of Agri- 
culture, J. Mendoza, has invited a corps of foreign experts to formulate 
plans for the future. The program of Secretary Mendoza, who gained 
his own considerable specialized knowledge of farming in Argentina. 
now depends upon the integrity and ingenuity of a freshly-organized 
staff headed by 24-year-old Mauricio Baez, a trained agronomist, and 
Claudio Muskus, who learned his lessons in livestock production at 
Cornell University, Ithica, New York. Acting on the advice of these 
two experts, both his own countrymen, Secretary Mendoza is also de- 
riving valuable help from all parts of the Western Hemisphere, starting 
with the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 

The reallocation and more efficient exploitation of farm land, if 
it develops according to plan, will represent another triumph of inter- 
American cooperation. In that case, too, it can easily set the pattern 
for similar reforms or redistributions that are long over-due and sadly 
needed from Hudson Bay to Tierra del Fuego. What a miracle of 
initiative, technical skill, honesty and spiritual friendship would it be. 
if the inter-American century and its inter-American generation could 
adopt as a watchword: “As goes Venezuela. so marches the New 
World!” 

This is the hope: this is the challenge. In the heart of America, 
a new ferment is at work. Neither extreme Right. nor extreme Left. 
the Republic of Venezuela, groping its hazardous way from the old to 
the new, is engaged upon a magnificent adventure. 

Romulo Betancourt. a one-time Marxist and a full-fledged member 
of the Communist Party in his salad days, is now a champion of “dem- 
ocratic unity” among left-wing groups and left-wing governments 
As odious to the Moscow-dominated Third International as he would 
be to any recrudescence of the pulverized Axis, he and his associates. 
standing just Left of Center. are preparing the ground for a gifted. 
literary, Chief Magistrate. 

What is the best evidence of reconstruction? The fact, emphasized 
by the Minister of Education early in 1946, that, for the first time in 
history, the budget for popular instruction overshadows the sums al- 
lotted for the Ministry of War and Marine. With some land and 
more education, the masses of South America can forge forward into 
the light. Peace can enjoy her victories, much “more renowned than 

99 
war. 

















“FIESTA OF THE HILLS” 


By ELLEN Lauck 


Y four o'clock I was up making coffee and awakening Cata, an 
Austrian refugee student who was spending her vacations in our 

white adobe house in a small village deep in the valley of Morelos. 
We dressed, took a blanket, a few “pesos” and went out into the dark 
street. Stumbling over the cobblestones we got our horses and met 
our fellow travelers: Wulfrano, a charming young peon to whom 
“wine, women and song” was no cliche; Catalina, a small, vivacious 
Mexican girl; and her older brother, Juan. Out of our cluster of 
houses, the horses took the road over the hills to the last village in the 
valley. The moon had set. Slowly it became light spreading a soft 
haze over the valley. Then suddenly the sun rose behind the volcanoes 
and as suddenly the horses became frisky in the cool morning air. We 
chased cows with imaginary lassoes, and we chased each other up the 
rocky path into the mountains. 

It was a seven hour trip to the fiesta in Chalma. The second Friday 
of Lent was a magnet drawing Mexicans to a temple in a hidden valley 
back in the mountains. “El Senor del Chalma.” the patron saint of the 
church, was well received in Heaven by the Lord, His angels and 
saints, particularly in his pleas for sinners. Each year humble peni- 
tents would come to Chalma to make offerings of songs, dances and 
coins; many walked for weeks, barefooted, carrying heavy burdens 
and singing hymns as they trotted along. They could have been Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims or the companions of Mary and Joseph on their way to 
Bethlehem. 

% * * 

As we rode up the steep, narrow path, we met the pilgrims laden 
with every provision for the fiesta. It was ten o'clock when we finally 
came to the ridge that overlooked the settlement of Palpan. Now the 
road was packed with Indians, most of whom spoke their “Nauhautl™ 
tongue. 

The men were dress a white wrap-around pants that narrowed 
down to the ankles and ,._re topped by a collarless, loose shirt. The 
barefooted women wore beautiful, heavy cotton skirts, pleated at the 
waist and opened gracefully over the hips with a huge woven strip 
of cloth wound tightly around the waist gathering in a loose. white 
blouse. Their long, heavy plaits, intertwined with colored ribbons, fell 
down to their waists and were set off by large silver earrings. Burros 
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laden with household stuff, food, blankets, and braziers accompanied 
the pilgrims. 

As we finally climbed over the last mountain, we came to a small 
valley. The path below was filled with people moving to the end of 
a rocky shaft—just a trail that curved down the mountain, across a 
stream and up to the face of a cliff—the pilgrims being carried along 
on it like the belly of a moving serpent. Set by the road was an altar 
surrounded by kneeling Indians chanting their prayers. 

Chalma itself was nothing more than a string of houses on the side 
of a cliff. A river flowed in the gorge that separated the settlement 
from the surrounding hills. The only street was a cobblestone path 
winding around the houses to the “zocalo,” up past a few stores and 
over into the paved courtyards of the temple. Less than three hundred 
people lived on this narrow ledge. The fiesta was an invasion of five 
thousand Mexicans from the states of Mexico and Morelos. 

*% % * 

Encampments of the pilgrim army covered the slopes below the 
escarpment down to the river banks. As we came up the small hill on 
the side of the canyon, we dismounted among crowds of people, among 
markets spread out in the street and shelters hastily pitched. Milling 
people and animals, stalls displaying blankets, pottery and all the fiesta 
merchandise covered the ledge and the surrounding hills. 

Little stands selling “tacos” and “tortillas,” or candles, saints’ em- 
blems and prayers were on each side of the narrow passageway. Set in 
the middle were other stands with games of chance, peanut candy, fry- 
ing meat. The “street” was covered with suffocating canvas. Everyone 
seemed to push frantically as they stumbled up the rough uneven cob- 
blestones. At the temple courtyard the street widened and descended. 
The press of the crowd was centralized here. Even the porticos of the 
overlooking convent were filled. 

In front of the church doors, groups of dancers were performing 
different rituals as an offering to the Saint. We entered the church. A 
village band was blaring marches and Mexican songs while a long queue 
of pilgrims waiting to see “El Seftor” stretched throughout the length 
of the church. On their knees, penitents were approaching the altar— 
one with thorns encircling his chest and head, his ankles and wrists 
bound with rope. 

We went past young girls dressed as shepherdesses in white. shrilling 
a chant to the accompaniment of a violin as they thumped white jang- 
ling canes. People were sitting and kneeling all over the floor so that 
it was difficult to get through. As we came closer to the altar, other 
boys in white with white arches were singing and moving through a 
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dance, and another contingent of the girls in white. Kneeling close 
to the altar we could see the supplicants ascend to the high altar, spend 
a brief moment with “El Senor” and then descend on the other side. 

We wove a path through candles and kneeling pilgrims to a back 
room where priests were blessing the people. A glass case containing 
an image of the Infant Jesus was surrounded by pilgrims passing their 
hands over the glass and then over their bodies in order to alleviate 
any pains. In an adjoining room we saw an opening in the floor show- 
ing the river that flowed under the church. Here many were praying 
and stroking the water. Documents lined a small alcove giving tes- 
timony of many who had been cured by these treatments. 

We slipped out into a patio lined with people sleeping or chatting. 
Before the Revolution, a large convent had been attached to the church. 
Now every niche was filled with pilgrims visiting the shrine. Going 
out the side of the church, past the dancers, up through the hectic alley, 
we went back to the corral. The boys took the horses down to the river 
for water and we sat in the adjoining adobe house to rest and cool off. 
It was a windowless room with a dirt floor and thatched roof. In one 
corner a family was eating dinner and we shared their “tacos” and 
talked of the fiesta. 

After a siesta we went into the streets again buying smal! trinkets 
to take home; gifts from Chalma were cherished and it was the custom 
to take back remembrances to all your friends. We stopped along the 
wooden tubs of “pulque”: Chalma was noted for its quality. It is 
the fermented juice of the maguey plant, milky-looking with bits of 
everything floating around and we found it acrid but not unpleasant. 

+ * * 

Returning to the horses once more, it was arranged that we would 
sleep in the little adobe house. Out in the night the stillness was broken 
only by firecrackers and small explosions of dynamite sent up as 
offerings to the Saint. Lights from small kerosene flares were set like 
stars into the surrounding hills. You could feel the nearness of the 
people who had gathered to this obscure shrine. 

We felt the nearness more as we spread our blankets on the floor 
and shared the windowless room with twenty other people. Talking 
subsided, candles were blown out, and we slept interrupted only by 
our own discomfort or a shout that the horses were loose. 

When it finally became light, we were glad to rise. Outside the 
crowd carried us along to the church for the High Mass of the fiesta. 
We barely got inside the church and were too far away, from the altar 
to follow the service. Looking above the crowd, the richness of the white 
walls covered with elaborate gold designs, cases of ornate images, huge 
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carved doors and the high vaulted ceilings were a strange contrast to 
the bare feet and the matted hair. For such a small town isolated by 
five hours on horseback from any kind of highway. this treasure was 
incredible. 

After Mass we went down to the river behind the church to wash. 
We watched the women scrubbing on the rocks. The “Indian-ness” of 
the atmosphere pervaded us—-the pull of those four hundred years 
which had marked so little change in the habits and customs of these 
people. a pull back to the sacrificial altars which existed in these rock 
caves before the advent of the Spanish priests. We wandered up the 
hill on the other side of the river and saw the Indians with their quiet. 
primitive grace moving about the lean-to’s, a sarape hung over several 
sticks, a charcoal fire in front cooking tortillas, atole and beans. Fur- 
ther around the hill was a man kneeling towards the temple deep in his 
mumbled prayers. A group of pilgrims were returning home chanting 
the traditional hymn to “El Senor del Chalma,” all carrying heavy 
crates of household goods or babies slung on their backs and attached 
by a band around their foreheads. 

As we came back by the church, we stopped to watch the dancers. 

The most beautiful of the groups were Indians (Apaches or Con- 
cheros) who were in two concentric circles moving into the center and 
then out, twisting in and around in opposite directions, the rhythm 
heightening to a tense ecstacy. They wore rose helmets with varied- 
colored plumes making form patterns in contrast to the movements 
of their bodies. The music from a mandolin made of an armadilla 
shell, nothing more than the cadence of a double-note “Amen.” fitted the 
rhythm of the dance. 

Though it was still morning, it was necessary to leave in order to 
reach home that night. We saddled the horses and took the pilgrim 
path through the valley into the mountains. Turning around in our 
saddles as we came to the top of the hill. we looked into the shaft which 
was a true “El Dorado” where the golden spirit was washed clean 
through rependence and humility. 

Slipping back into the hills, the Valley of Chalma was obliterated 
and we rode through the hot afternoon, the dry dusk and finally de- 
scended into our valley to go galloping into the deep twilight. In the 
light of the quarter moon, we jogged along seeing nothing but the 
silver sea that the moon made of the dry desert land with only a 
prickly tree or cactus set off as landscape. We were in a strange land 
of cold light, warm horse and a rocky sea-like movement as the fiesta 
moon sank behind the other side of the valley. 














MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


Tue American Peace Society has conducted with the members of its 
Board of Directors the following questionnaire on the general topic of 
military preparedness: 


1. Ido 
I do not favor the establishment in the United States 
of universal military training. 
2. If your answer is in the affirmative which — of training would 
you prefer? 
a. A full year of compulsory service. 
b. Four months of service with eight months’ college ROTC or 
industrial training. 
Four months’ service each year over a period of three years. 
d. Your own alternative. Please specify the features of your plan. 
3. Ido 
i do not favor the merger of the War and Navy 
Departments in a single department of national defense. If you 
favor a modification of complete unification, what would be your 


plan? 
— The replies were more than two to one in favor of uni- 
TRAINING versal military training. The answers in some instances. 


however, were qualified as follows: 


“Four months of service with eight months’ college ROTC for college 
men who volunteer for it.” 
iad * * 
“My answer depends upon the curriculum and the place and manne: 
of its application.” 
* a * 
“In connection with approved colleges and universities; namely. 
something similar to the Navy V-12 program.” 
* * + 
“I favor the Martin resolution to seek an international agreement to 
abolish the system in every nation. Until this is done I favor the 
strongest defense system of the United States. . . .” 


+ * * 


“A small, standing Army, supplemented by universal National Guard 


training as heretofore practiced by our separate states here and in 
Switzerland.” 
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“For those not attending college.” 


* e o 


“I favor ROTC in colleges and universities.” 


* * * 


“I do not favor taking up the question of the establishment of uni- 
versal military training in the United States until the United Nations 
Organization has tackled the atomic bomb and the world military 
situation.” 

* a * 

“I am opposed to military conscription (1) because I do not believe 
in the lavish expenditure of public funds on military preparations either 
for defense or offense when an equivalent sum is not spent to make 
international action in the interests of the fuller life of human beings 
successful; (2) because I do not tolerate the creation of military power 
without clearly defined national purpose, foreign policy, and humane 
objectives which proceed simultaneously with public force and direct 
its strength to desired ends; (3) because I fear for the integrity of civil 
government when dominated by the ever-present superior demands of 
the military to all other claims of life; (4) because I believe technology 
changes so rapidly that no force can be kept current with the methods 
of military tactics; and (5) because I believe our national experience 
amply demonstrates that in times of crisis American manhood rises to 
every demand upon it.” 


UNIFICATION OF The replies on the subject of the merger of the 
ARMED SERVICES A . 
rmy and Navy Departments were also more 
than two to one in favor. Some of the replies 
were qualified as follows: 
“With an Under Secretary for each—Army, Navy, and Air Forces.” 





“No. They are now unified under the Commander in Chief, who 
coordinates them through his Chief of Staff.” 


x * % 


“No. Should be equal representation for Air, however. Proposed 
merger of three forces tends toward military clique. Dangerous under 
a President with dictator ambitions. .. .” 


* + * 


“No. Do not establish separate Air Department, but provide for 
better coordination in time of war.” 
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“There are good reasons on both sides. ‘For forms of government 
let fools contest, What’s best administered is best.’ ” 


* * * 


“What we need is not the merger but the unification of all Govern- 
ment services needed for military preparedness, including the Depart- 
ment of State. I favor the general plan outlined by Secretary Forrestal 
of the Navy Department.” 





MERGING THE ARMED SERVICES 


By A. W. Raprorp 
Vice Admiral, U. S. Navy 


ENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS and a subcommittee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee currently are framing legislation to im- 

plement a message by President Truman urging merger of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces into one department. 

President Truman, in making his recommendation, charted an 
Administration course which the Navy officially is constrained to follow. 
The President, however, following the free discussion traditions of our 
Nation, has ruled that Army and Navy officers may discuss this question, 
even though in opposition, as individuals. 

Therefore it is as an individual that I discuss the question in these 
pages, for I am emphatically opposed to merger of the services. 

Neither I, nor any one of my shipmates, is opposed to “unity” of 
the Armed Forces. In fact, before the President’s message, the Navy 
had offered a proposed national defense and security program which 
was based upon unity. It definitely precluded merger, however. 

Unity of effort and purpose is favored, not merely confined to the 
armed services, but embracing every agency of our national Government 
and every facet of our national life which is concerned with (1) keeping 
the peace and (2) fighting a war in the event we fail to keep the peace. 

Merger into a single department is opposed because, as I see it, it 
fails to answer the fundamental questions concerning national defense 
and security. These are: 

1. Will it give a stronger system of national defense? It is claimed 
that it will, but such claims are open to strong doubts. We have at the 
present the strongest and most efficient Army, Navy and Air Force in 
the world. These forces were built up under separation, but with unity 
of effort and purpose. Historically, nations which have attempted merger 
have fought losing wars. Nations which have permitted their armed 
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services to be dominated by one branch—which is merger in principle 
if not in fact—have fought losing wars. : 

2. Will it prevent future wars? It is claimed that because merger 
provides a stronger national defense (open to doubt) it will therefore 
tend to prevent other nations from engaging in wars with us. If it really 
would provide us with a stronger defense, this argument might hold up. 
There are, however, other inherent dangers in merger which would lead 
directly into future wars, regardless of the doubtful success of merger 
in strengthening our defense. 

Traditionally this nation has always guarded against the growth of 
militarism. We have, in fact, after every war, leaned over backwards. 
In our zeal to prevent militarism, we have weakened our national defense. 
History proves that nations adopting merger, in fact or in principal, by 
having one powerful and dominant branch, have been militaristic. Ger- 
many, Japan, France under Napoleon, have all been such nations. 
Nations cited were also dictatorships. 

One of this nation’s most important checks against growth of mili- 
tarism and its Siamese twin, dictatorship, has been strong civilian con- 
trol. Merger eliminates the present system of two-man civilian control 
and substitutes control by one man. 

3. Does merger correct the weaknesses of our national security sys- 
tem which were apparent at the beginning of the war? It does not. In 
fact the proponents of merger have suggested scrapping every agency 
set-up to correct these weaknesses during the war, merging the services, 
and then planning the security structure. 

- * ae 

On the other hand, the plan put forth by the Navy answers these 
fundamental questions favorably. 

We have at present the strongest national defense this Nation has 
ever enjoyed. The Navy Plan proposes to improve this system, 

No claim will be made that retention of separate departments, but 
establishing unity of purpose and effort, will prevent future wars. Only 
a mountebank would make such an assertion. The Navy Plan, however, 
retains our checks against militarism. Moreover, in providing for coor- 
dination of military and foreign policy, and military and domestic and 
economic policy, the Navy Plan strengthens civilian control. 

No one can foresee whether one plan or proposal will do this or that 
until it is tried, but the Navy proposal was aimed primarily at correcting 
our national security weaknesses which existed at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, At that time the greatest weakness was the lack of coordination 
between the military and the diplomatic and between the military and 
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the domestic and economic. Coordination between the Army and Navy 
was not all that could be desired, but these two agencies were not as far 
apart from each other as both were from the remainder of the Govern- 
ment. During the war the joint Chiefs of Staff—a highly successful 
arrangement—was established to bring the military together. Our plan 
not only keeps this body but strengthens it, in contrast to the Army Plan, 
which retains joint Chiefs of Staff as an advisory body only. 

Finally, the Navy Plan proposes machinery for coordinating military 
policy with foreign policy and with domestic and economic policy. 

I believe a thorough study of our problems of defense and security 
will result in the conclusion that merger does not provide the solution, 
but that unification of effort and purpose, coordination of military with 
foreign and with domestic and economic policy, and retention of the 
separate departments to provide free and untrammelled development of 
sea, land and air forces does provide the solution. 


FIRST PRESIDENCY OPPOSES PEACE DRAFT 
From the Desert News, January 5, 1946 


We print below a letter dated December 14, 1945, addressed by the First Presi- 
dency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints to each member of the 
Utah Congressional Delegation—Senators Thomas and Murdock and Congressmen 
Granger and Robinson. Word has now been received by the First Presidency from 
both senators and both congressmen expressing their approval of and belief in the 
sentiments, reasons and conclusions set forth in the letter. The letter follows: 


Press reports have for some months indicated that a determined effort is in 
making to establish in this country a compulsory universal military training de- 
signed to draw into military training and service the entire youth of the Nation. 
We had hoped that mature reflection might lead the proponents of such a policy to 
abandon it. We have felt and still feel that such a policy would carry with it the 
gravest dangers to our Republic. 

It now appears that the proponents of the policy have persuaded the adminis- 
tration to adopt it, in what on its face is a modified form. We deeply regret this, 
because we dislike to find ourselves under the necessity of opposing any policy so 
sponsored. However, we are so persuaded of the rightfulness of our position, and 
we regard the policy so threatening to the true purposes for which this Government 
was set up, as set forth in the great Preamble to the Constituiton, that we are con- 
strained respectfully to invite your attention to the following considerations: 


1. By taking our sons at the most impressionable age of their adolescence and 
putting them into Army camps under rigorous military discipline, we shall seriously 
endanger their initiative thereby impairing one of the essential elements of American 
citizenship. While on its face the suggested plan migiit not seem to visualize the 
Army camp training, yet there seems little doubt that our military leaders contem- 
plate such a period, with similar recurring periods after the boys are placed in the 
reserves. 


2. By taking our boys from their homes, we shall deprive them of parental 
guidance and control at this important period of their youth, and there is no substi- 
tute for the care and love of a mother for a young son. 
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3. We shall take them out of school and suffer their minds to be directed in 
other channels, so that very many of them after leaving the Army, will never return 
to finish their schooling, thus over a few years materially reducing the literacy of 
the whole Nation. 

4. We shall give opportunity to teach our sons not only the way to kill but also, 
in too many cases, the desire to kill, thereby increasing lawlessness and disorder to 
the consequent upsetting of the stability of our national society. God said at Sinai, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

5. We shall take them from the refining, ennobling, character-building atmos- 
phere of the home, and place them under a drastic discipline in an environment that 
is hostile to most of the finer and nobler things of home and of life. 


6. We shall make our sons the victims of systematized allurements to gamble, 
to drink, to smoke, to swear, to associate with lewd women, to be selfish, idle, irre- 
sponsible save under restraint of force, to be common, coarse, and vulgar—all con- 
trary to and destructive of the American home. 

7. We shall deprive our sons of an adequate religious training and activity dur- 
ing their training years, for the religious element of Army life is both inadequate 
and ineffective. 

8. We shall not put them where they may be indoctrinated with a wholly un- 
American view of the aims and purposes of their individual lives, and of the life of 
the whole people and Nation, which are founded on the ways of peace, whereas they 
will be taught to believe in the ways of war. 


9. We shall take them away from all participation in the means and measures 
of production to the economic loss of the whole Nation. 


10. We shall lay them open to wholly erroneous ideas of their duties to them- 
selves, to their family, and to society in the matter of independence, self-sufficiency, 
individual initiative, and what we have come to call American manhood. 


11. We shall subject them to encouragement in a belief that they can always 
live off the labors of others through the Government or otherwise. 


12. We shall make possible their building into a military caste which from all 
human experience bodes ill for that equality and unity which must always charac- 
terize the citizenry of a Republic. 


13. By creating an immense standing Army, we shall create to our liberties and 
free institutions a threat foreseen and condemned by the founders of the Republic, 
and by the people of this country from that time till now. Great standing armies 
have always been the tools of ambitious dictators to the destruction of freedom. 


14. By the creation of a great war machine, we shell invite and tempt the 
waging of war against foreign countries, upon little or no provocation; for the pos- 
session of great military power always breeds thirst for domination, for empire, and 
for a rule by might not right. 


15. By building a huge armed establishment, we shall belie our protestations of 
peace and peaceful intent and force other nations to a like course of militarism, so 
placing upon the peoples of the earth crushing burdens of taxation that with their 
present tax load will hardly be bearable, and that will gravely threaten our social, 
economic, and governmental systems. 


16. We shall make of the whole earth one great military camp whose separate 
armies, headed by war-minded officers, will never rest till they are at one another’s 
throats in what will be the most terrible contest the world has ever seen. 


17. All the advantages for the protection of the country offered by a standing 
Army may be obtained by the National Guard system which has proved so effective 
in the past and which is unattended by the evils of entire mobilization. 


Responsive to the ancient wisdom “train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” obedient to the divine message that 
heralded the birth of Jesus the Christ, the Savior and Redeemer of the world, 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men,” and knowing that our Constitution and the 
Government set up under it were inspired of God and should be preserved to the 
blessing not only of our own citizenry but, as an example, to the blessing of all the 
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world, we have the honor respectfully to urge that you do your utmost to defeat any 
| plan designed to bring about the compulsory military service of our citizenry. 
Should it be urged that our complete armament is necessary for our safety, it may 
be confidently replied that a proper foreign policy, implemented by an effective 
diplomacy, can avert the dangers that are feared. What this country needs and 
what the world needs, is a will for peace, not war. God will help our efforts to 
bring this about. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Geo. ALBERT SMITH, 
J. Reupen Crark, Jr., 
Davin O. McKay, 

The First Presidency. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


By GENERAL MARSHALL 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 


An extract from his biennial report to the Secretary of War, October, 1945 


The greatest energy in peacetime of any successful nation must be deveted to 
productive and gainful labor. But all Americans can, in the next generations, pre- 
pare themselves to serve their country in maintaining the peace or against the tragic 
hour when peace is broken, if such a misfortune again overtakes us. This is what 
is meant by universal military training. It is not universal military service—the 
actual induction of men into the combatant forces. Such forces would be composed 
during peacetime of volunteers. The trainees would be in separate organizations 
maintained for training purposes only. Once trained, young men would be freed 
from further connection with the Army unless they chose, as they now may, to enroll 
in the National Guard or an organized reserve unit, or to volunteer for service in 
the small professional Army. When the Nation is in jeopardy they could be called 
just as men are now called, by a committee of local neighbors, in an order of 
priority and under such conditions as directed at that time by the Congress. 

& a * 


This war has made it clear that the security of the Nation, when challenged by 
an armed enemy, requires the services of virtually all able-bodied male citizens 
within the effective military age group. 

In war the Nation-cannot depend on the numbers of men willing to volunteer 
for active service; nor can our security in peace. 

In another national emergency, the existence of a substantial portion of the 
Nation’s young manpower already trained or in process of training, would make it 
possible to fill out immediately the peacetime ranks of the Navy, the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the organized reserve. As a result our Armed Forces would 
be ready for almost immediate deployment to counter initial hostile moves, ready to 
prevent an enemy from gaining footholds from which he could launch destructive 
attacks against our industries and our homes. By this method we would establish, 
for the generations to come, a national military policy: (1) which is entirely within 
the financial capabilities of our peacetime economy and is absolutely democratic in 
its nature, and (2) which places the military world and therefore the political world 
on notice that this vast power, linked to our tremendous resources, wealth, and pro- 
duction, is immediately available. There can be no question that all the nations of 
the world will respect our views accordingly, creating at least a probability of peace 
on earth and of good wil! among men rather than disaster upon disaster in a tor- 
mented world where the very processes of civilization itself are constantly threatened. 


























World Horizons 











The United Nations Organization is now an actuality. It 
NATIONS has had its first session in London and has plunged in 
UNITED media res concerning vital problems affecting the friendly 

and peaceful relations of nations. A clear and long range 
perspective of the functions and possibilities of UNO cannot yet be 
had however, though we may note certain significant facts and trends 
in this first momentous session. 

The choice of Trygve Lie, a Norwegian, as Secretary General of 
UNO was not without significance. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Am. 
bassador in Washington, would have been an admirable choice. He 
possesses a pleasing personality and has great executive ability. The 
fact that he represented the British Commonwealth of Nations mili- 
tated strongly against him, at least in the minds of the Soviet Union 
representatives who recall unpleasantly the role of another Britisher, 
Sir Eric Drummond. as Secretary General of the League of Nations. 
The selection of Mr. Lie was significant because he was warmly favored 
by the Russians who originally proposed him for the important post 
of President of the Assembly of UNO. 

The decision to locate UNO in the United States was also signifi- 
cant. The logical and most accessible center for the European coun- 
tries would have been Geneva with all the excellent facilities of the 
defunct League of Nations. Here again Russia intervened in opposition 
because of the persistent hostility of Switzerland to the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, Switzerland was none too eager to have its serene neu- 
tralization disturbed again by the presence of a militant UNO. The 
location of UNO in any part of Western Europe was apparently not 
agreeable to Russia. On the other hand the Western European powers 
were not favorable to Vienna or any other Central European location 
under either Germanic or Russian influences. The choice of the United 
States was of the nature of a last resort and may not turn out very 
satisfactorily to all concerned, including ourselves. The effects of a 
sensational American press on the delicate deliberations of the UNO, 
as was pointed out by a French official, may prove most embarrassing 
and harmful. The final and irrevocable decision as to the definite lo- 
cation of UNO may not be made until the next session of UNO in 
New York City in September, 1946. 

The action of Iran in presenting formally a protest against the in- 
tervention of Russia in Azerbaijan was of the utmost significance. It 
opened a Pandora box of troublesome issues, and disclosed the prob- 
able alignment of nations in the UNO. The reaction of the Soviet 
Union’s delegates in their counterattacks against Great Britain’s inter- 
vention in Greece and Indonesia was revealing. The Russians seemed 
to wish to raise the general issue of capitalistic imperialism. 
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Another significant controversy stirred up by Russia concerned the 
disposal of the Italian colonies. The Soviet Union, in demanding the 
mandate over these territories, was obviously seeking strategic bases 
in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The solution proposed by the 
United States of a joint international trusteeship of these colonies, with 
Italy participating in their administration, was plainly intended to 
block the Russian plan. 

These and other incidents of the first session of UNO seem to in- 
dicate that the Soviet Union, with the support of a few satellite nations, 
intends to play an aggressive and dominant role. The result may be 
that Great Britain and France will be driven to form a defensive bloc 
of nations, including Belgium, The Netherlands and possibly the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The role of the United States under such conditions would be most 
embarrassing and unhappy. We desire to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions with Russia but realize that our basic interests and sympathies 
are closely related with Great Britain and the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations with whom we speak, figuratively, as 
well as literally, the same language. 

One obligation is perfectly evident, namely, that we Americans 
must do seme clear and thorough thinking concerning our relations 
with the Soviet Union. We cannot afford to indulge in sentimental and 
wishful thinking. We must face honestly the facts of the situation and 
govern our international policy accordingly. 

At the outset we should acknowledge that our conceptions of free 
enterprise, of freedom of speech and the press, of political democracy. 
of freedom of conscience, and the sacredness and inviolability of human 
personality are almost diametrically opposed to the ideology of the Rus- 
sian communists. And our ethical conceptions of justice and fair deal- 
ing amongst men and nations are fundamentally different. We view 
with disapproval and apprehension the consistent policy of the Soviet 
Union in one country after another, as illustrated in the immediate 
instance of Azerbaijan, by creating communistic governments under 
leaders trained in Moscow—such as Tito in Jugoslavia. The nation- 
alistic revolt in Indonesia was headed by Soekarma who had been under 
Russian tutelage. Such a policy is painfully reminiscent of the policy 
adopted by Hitler in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Baltic States, 
and Norway. 

We are now legitimately alarmed by Stalin’s bold enunciation of the 
policy of building up the armed might of Russia over a long period of 
years. This dooms the possibility of general disarmament, and seems 
to relegate UNO to a secondary role. 

We know that war with Russia is unthinkable and yet we cannot 
fail to note that Russia intends to have its own way in an expanding 
neighborhood, and that we can do nothing effective to stop her. The 
fresh threat against Turkish territory is of painful concern to all nations 
that place their hopes for the prevention of wars and the institution of 
a sound international order in the United Nations Organization. 
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The open and violent clashes of opinions and policies between the 
British and Russian delegates in UNO, when Bevin twice, in most 
undiplomatic language, threw the lie in the face of the Soviet repre- 
sentative, may prove portentous for the future of UNO. They may 
force the United States to align itself openly with the bloc of nations 
most closely affiliated with Great Britain. Other dangerous situations 
may eventuate that might even lead to the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union, as in the case of the League of Nations, from an organization 
which it cannot control other than by the reprehensible method of a 
defiant veto. 


We may properly draw one basic conclusion, namely, that no or- 
ganization can prosper if its members are not in substantial accord 
concerning major premises and guiding principles. There is the de- 
termining need of what was termed in the Lend-Lease Compacts as 
“like-minded” nations. If we do not “talk the same language”; if we 
employ terminology in different ways; if we have utterly opposed con- 
cepts of human relations, we cannot hope for constructive and har- 
monious decisions. We may well differ in our families and communi- 
ties concerning right methods and sound solutions of human problems. 
Nevertheless, a common platform of principles and ideals is essential 
to avert bitter divisions, hatreds, and conflicts. 

The United Nations Organization must find a common platform of 
principles and ideals or it will soon become a center of discord rather 
than of peace. We may not be unduly pessimistic if we acknowledge a 
feeling of apprehension concerning the discussions and the psychologi- 
cal climate of the debut of UNO. It will need our generous sympathy, 
tolerance, and good will to enable it to function well. Greatly to be 
regretted is the attitude of many Americans and Britishers of distinc- 
tion and influence who, under the immediate consternation evoked by 
the atomic bomb, already are stressing the weakness of UNO and are 
demanding in this time of stress the creation of a “world government” 
having supreme power over both individuals and nations. This coun- 
sel of perfection is not only impossible of early realization, it seriously 
discredits the only existing institution to which mankind can turn with 
any hope for protection or for a sound and durable peace. 


P.M. B. 





“I SAW GOD WASH THE WORLD LAST NIGHT” 


I saw God wash the world last night, with His sweet showers on high; and 
then, when morning came I saw Him hang it out to dry. He washed each tiny 
blade of grass, and every trembling tree; He flung His showers against the hills, 
and swept the billowy sea. 

The white rose is a cleaner white, the red rose is more red, since God washed 
every fragrant face, and put them all to bed. There’s not a bird, there’s not a bee 
that wings along the way but is a cleaner bird and bee than it was yesterday. 

I saw God wash the world last night. Ah! would He had washed me as clean 
of all my dust and dirt as that old white birch tree! I saw God wash the world 
last night. Ah! would He had washed me! 

—William L. Stidger. 
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Books for the Times 








P.E.P., Economic DEVELOPMENT IN S.E. Europe. New York, Oxford 
University Press. 165 pp. $3.00. 


This anonymous study issued by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning) has a double value. Firstly, it brings together within the 
covers of a slight volume a wealth of statistical economic information 
on one of the worst danger-spots of Europe, roughly the areas of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Poland and the Balkans. Secondly, it pro- 
vides a diagnosis of the economic needs of the region seen as a region 
and agreed upon by national experts drawn from it. They state that 
the region lacks economic balance; there is too much agricultural labor 
coupled with low agricultural productivity and uneconomical use of the 
final product. There is both industrial unemployment and unused 
plant capacity. The region needs skill, capital and power. Some of 
this could be developed intra-regionally, though capital would also have 
to come from outside the area. The authors advocate the planned 
direction of investment to develop road communication which would 
absorb agricultural labor, construction of storage and food-processing 
plants and creation of marketing facilities which would reduce waste 
and increase agricultural income, and improved education to augment 
skill. Thus a domestic market would be created, permitting the balanc- 
ing and expanding of industry. Intra-regional development of water- 
power would also help. The evolution of financial techniques for both 
the direction of investment and the mobilization of indigenous savings 
would, however, be a condition of success, as would also be the feeling 
of security necessary for the elimination of the extremely high military 
expenditures. 

The study is a good example of the type of work that might be 
undertaken under the auspices of the Social and Economic Council 
of the U.N.O. 

H. M. Spitzer 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 1944; Annual survey: No. 4. Edited by 
Arthur P. Whitaker. New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 
284 pp., index. $3.25. 


In a year dominated politically and economically by what Whitaker 
calls the “Argentine muddle,” repercussions and unrest were felt in all 
inter-American fields. Pan Americanism faced a year of self-analysis. 
Adjustments within and among the Americans themselves were thrown 
into sharp relief by the necessity of fitting the hemisphere pattern into 
the larger concept of world government. Surveying Pan American 
politics and diplomacy, trade and transportation, finance, labor and 
social welfare and cultural relations, this volume proves a valuable, well- 
organized guide for scholars and laymen alike. As in previous volumes 
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of the series, Canada is included as a part of the larger concept of Pan 
America. The excellent bibliographies, statistical charts (hampered 
though they are by war-time obstacles), chronology, and charts of 
treaties, conferences and chiefs of state contribute substantially to the 
usefulness of this book as a reference tool. 

KARNA STEELQUIST 


THe Manpates System. Origin, Principles, Application. Geneva. 
League of Nations Publication distributed by International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 120. $1.00. 
This document objectively tells the story of a quarter century’s 

experience with the international administration of areas of the world 

“not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 

of the modern world.” Against a historical background of exploitation, 

the covenant of the League of Nations established a moral international 
responsibility which had already begun to develop in the conscience 
of colonial administrators. 

The report of the opinion of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
to the Council of the League, September 4, 1931, as given in the volume, 
specifies the de facto conditions which justify the presumption of a 
mandated territory’s ability to “stand by itself.” These conditions in 
a sense are the attributes of modern statehood, namely, (1) the dem- 
onstration of the spirit of civic responsibility and social conditions 
that assure the operation of the essential machinery of a State and 
the existence of political liberty, (2) a settled government and ad- 
ministration, and (3) political authority to insure territorial integrity, 
public peace, adequate finances, and equal and regular justice. 

“The Mandates System” is a study of foremost importance in the 
field of international administration, moral responsibility, and world 
order. 

Pau F. Douctass 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN Britain’s Future. By George Soule. The Viking 

Press, N. Y. Pp. 225 and index. $2.75. 

Any volume which purports to analyze America’s concern in the 
economic future of Great Britain must be viewed from at least two 
points, the lay and the professional: only by this type of triangulation 
can its worth be appraised. 

To the American layman Mr. Soule has said a number of things 
which can hardly be overemphasized. None are startling in their orig- 
inality, many are of great importance to a clear understanding of 
the existing problems. The British desire for the termination of Lend- 
Lease, for instance, has made no impression on American public opin- 
ion. The qualitative difference in the two countries’ atiitudes towards 
exports cannot be too greatly stressed in any discussion of their re- 
lations. Such vital matters should be expounded but Mr. Soule ex- 
pounds them so vigorously as to give the impression of having taken 
a brief for the British. The lay reader will certainly wonder whether 
the author hasn’t got his title reversed. 
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The professional economist who needs no selling on the idea of 
international cooperation will be annoyed by the vagueness of Mr. 
Soule’s references. To attribute a point of view to “leaders of British 
economic thinking” is fantastic to anyone who knows those leaders. 
Any coincidence between Keynes, Hayek and Salter would be quaint 
indeed. Furthermore, to write 225 pages to prove that British pros- 
perity depends primarily on American prosperity would seem to be 
arguing a foregone conclusion. 

Using the triangulation method, the conclusion would seem to be 
that Mr. Soule has produced a good if somewhat biased summary of 
Anglo-American economic relation, valuable to the neophyte, but has 
contributed no new data or fresh approach to the subject. 

Epwarp C. ACHESON. 


Curist AND JAPAN. By Toyohiko Kagawa. New York, Friendship 

Press, 1934 (new printing). 141 pp., index. $1.00. 

Here is a little book which probably holds more interest for a much 
wider group of readers today than it did when it was first printed 
twelve years ago. Its first two chapters, on Japan and the Japanese, 
and Strong and Weak Features of Japanese Character, make fascinat- 
ing reading for the person who is interested in discovering what a 
Japanese had to say under these headings seven years before Pearl 
Harbor. In the light of events Since Pearl Harbor these chapters are a 
kind of intellectual and sociological autopsy; and much has been 
learned from autopsies! 

The remaining chapters hold a still deeper interest for persons con 
cerned with building solid foundations of peace for the future. Out 
of the religious interests which are indigenous to Japan there emerges 
at least a plausible intimation as to why General MacArthur has been 
as successful as he has, thus far, in dealing with the people of a de- 
feated nation. Mr. Kagawa’s conception of what Christ could do 
for Japan opens the way for a humble mind to sense what Christ’s 
spirit might do for other nations, also, if given a chance. 

Frep S. BuscHMEYER. 


Bureaucracy. By Ludwig Von Mises. New Haven, Yale University 

Press, 1944. 125 pp. $2.00. 

“The problems involved in the antagonism between socialism and 
capitalism can be attacked from various viewpoints. At present it 
seems as if an investigation of the expansion of bureaucratic agencies 
is the most expedient avenue of approach.” Following this introduc- 
tion the author proceeds to examine the basis and methods as well as 
results of profit management versus bureau management. 

There are, he admits, fields in which bureaucratic methods seem 
necessary; examples are the handling of customs, the foreign service 
and other government affairs. Those affairs whose success has to be 
measured by cash return, however, he thinks ought not to be run by 
bureaus. Red tape, seniority rules and many other restrictions creep 
into government bureau activities. 
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In summarizing the two systems of management, both of which 
are useful in their places he says, “What must be realized is that the 
strait-jacket bureaucratic organization paralyzes the individual’s in- 
itiative, while within the capitalist market system, an innovator has 
a chance to succeed. 

It is an interesting comparative study, useful at this time. 


M. S. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT. By Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 


Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. 
XXVII, 500 pp. Price $4.50. 


Dr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer is to be congratulated on having written 
a book which combines the easy flow and lucid presentation of a 
volume addressed to the general reader with the wealth and and solidity 
of information demanded by a work of reference destined for the 
specialized student of International Affairs. He has written the history 
of the centrepiece of the League of Nations Organization from the 
days when the first inkling of the need for some kind of permanent 
machinery appeared in the minds of the League’s creators down to the 
fateful weeks after the fall of France when most of this machinery was 
rashly and arbitrarily destroyed by a Secretary General who shared 
the views of Vichy about the outcome of the war. 

The author discusses fully and competently both the mechanics of 
the apparatus and the psychological difficulties involved in the creation 
of an organization which required from its members the subordination 
of national allegiance to loyalty to an international ideal at a time 
when Nationalism was rampant. His work is indispensable for any- 
one who wishes to understand the problems involved in the setting up 
of an international administrative organisation. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 


Unitep Nations Primer. By Sigrid Arne. New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1945. 156 pp. $1.00. . 


It is interesting to note that in a review of world conferences held 
between the Atlantic Meeting, August, 1941, and San Francisco, April, 
1945, Chapultapec has been omitted. Evidently WorLtp Arrairs (June. 
1945) will become increasingly more valuable as a record of the Cha- 
pultapec model of world agreement on a democratic basis, a precedent 
for the United Nations Charter. Otherwise the author has done a re- 
markably fine job of interpretation of the steps leading to each meeting 
and the presentation of the texts themselves. The reports or statements 
are all here: The Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Declaration, Casa- 
blanca statement, that from the Food Conference, the First Quebec, 
Moscow, United Nations Relief, Cairo, Teheran, ILO meeting, Bretton 
Woods, Second Quebec, Aviation Conference, Yalta and San Francisco. 

Issued at a popular price, the book will undoubtedly have great 
value as a reference and also as explanation for the general public. 
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SAINTS AND STRANGERS. By George F. Willison. New York, Reynal & 

Hitchcock, 1945. 294 pp., index. $3.75. 

This biography of the Pilgrim Fathers and their Plymouth Colony, 
“with their Friends and Foes” takes the story from its beginnings in 
Scrooby, England to and within Holland and finally to America. 

The “Saints,” members of the church in Holland, were joined by 
others who, for varied reasons were selected by the group’s sponsors, 
the “Merchant Adventurers” in England, or by the Saints, themselves. 
These others were designated as “Strangers” by the origina! group, 
but it is surprising to see how many of them eventually became prom- 
inent in Plymouth Colony. Even Miles Standish, John Alden and 
George Soule were not at first listed as Saints. 

One learns from this account that the justly famous Mayflower 
Compact was not, after all, the birth of American democracy. None 
of the Pilgrim leaders believed then in an equalitarian democracy. 
The Compact was devised in a time of threatened mutiny to maintain 
the status quo. It was a charter of freedom, but not for all; for its 
day a remarkable document and an important mile-stone in the long 
trek from aristocracy to democracy. 

The book is well annotated at the end, and the whole story fresh 
and alive with human interest. The characters are shown as lusty 
Englishmen of their age, hard-headed, stout-hearted, without a drop 
of blue blood among them. End-paper maps in color, England and 
Holland in the front and south-east Massachusetts in the back, aid 
decidedly to one’s ease in following the history. 


M. S. C. 


Tue Cuinese Constitution. By Pan Wei-Tung. Washington, Insti- 
tute of Chinese Culture, 1945. XI & 327 pp. Price $4.00. 

Dr. Pan’s book has been written in haste, which is a pity, for his 
theme is both interesting and important. He reviews the attempts made 
since the beginning of the century to supply China with a written con- 
stitution drafted on Western lines, and he publishes a collection of the 
drafts which constitutes the most valuable part of his book. He con- 
cludes rightly that no constitutional document has a chance of becom- 
ing more than a piece of paper unless it is in consonance with the 
actual conditions and needs of the country, and he believes that the 
present set-up of an advisory People’s Political Council and of five 
main agencies for the exercise of governmental activities fills this 
requirement. 

The main weakness of the book is that in spite of this conclusion 
the argument proceeds as if Chinese and Western political concepts 
were identical. To say that “popular sovereignty has always been the 
traditional belief and teaching of the Chinese people” is glaringly wrong 
unless popular sovereignty means something different in China from 
what it means in the West. Similarly “the Chinese people perhaps have 
enjoyed the most of individual freedom among other peoples of the 
world” sounds strange if we think of the incidence of the family system 
in the East. Dr. Pan’s failure to analyse these and other fundamental 
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concepts such as “pouvoir” and “puissance” for which he does not 
even provide a consistent English translation is most regrettable, and 
it is to be hoped that he will devote some future effort to the clarification 
of such concepts and to explaining how and why they differ from 
Western ideas. Such clarification is needed before we can properly 
appraise the decuments given by him. To quote an instance, we should 
he inclined to regard the clause that “there shall be no racial, class or 
religious distinctions” as a guarantee of non-discrimination, but we 
should be wrong, for the author regards “this device of law as a means 
of social and political control over her minorities.” 
H. M. Spirzer. 

Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDDLE East, AN OUTLINE OF 

PLANNED RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE War. By Alfred Bonne. 

New York. Oxford University Press, 1945. XII, 146 pp. Price $4. 

The Middle East discussed in the present volume includes Turkey 
the Arab Peninsula, Egypt and Cyprus. This area has been the cradle of 
several of the world’s great civilisations, and even at the beginning of 
our era it has included some of the world’s wealthiest countries. Dr. 
Bonné’s careful documentation shows how they are now among the 
world’s poorest and how their consciousness of poverty is turning into 
a source of unrest. He argues that economic rehabilitation of the area 
is possible, that it must begin by improving the lot of the peasant 
through lessening his burdens and enabling him to produce more and 
draw some material profit from his work; and that a policy of indus- 
trialisation, development of communications, of public health and 
education must form the counterpart to the agrarian policy. He dis- 
cusses the possibility of financing such a programme and finds no in- 
surmountable obstacles to it. A few pages are devoted to the problem 
of Palestine and of an Oriental Federation, but the author’s main in- 
terest is economiv. His book constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of one of the world’s danger zones. 


H. M. Spitzer. 


Home To Inpia. By Santha Rama Rau. New York, Harper & Bros., 

1945. 236 pp. $2.50. 

In this biographical account, the young Indian author returns to 
India after her English schooling. ‘It is a striking picture both of an 
old-time Brahmin household and of the new India, which is neither 
wholly Eastern nor entirely Western. 

The record covers two years,—a youthful story, refreshingly sincere, 
vigorous and with a charming sense of humor. It depicts young India, 
that part which will undoubtedly frame the future of this little known 
country. 


M. S. C. 


Foop FoR THE WorLpD. Edited by Theodore W. Schultz. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. XIV, 353 pp. Price $3.75. 
A series of papers and a summary of discussions by experts in nu- 
trition, population questions, agricultural economics and international 
relations, which gives the reader a picture of what has been done in 
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the field of national nutrition since the problem was first taken up by 
the League of Nations in the 1930’s. The book is of particular inter- 
est at the present moment when the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation is about to commence its active life. 


H. M. S. 


THe GovERNING OF MEN. By Alexander H. Leighton. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 397 pp., index. $3.75. 

Under the sponsorship of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Reiations Commander Leighton, a psychiatrist and anthropolo- 
gist and United States consultant on Indian Affairs was chosen to write 
this book. His experience in the Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, 
Arizona with his other experiences gives him the data which underlie 
this study. It is written in terms of human relationships; especially 
when different races are in the picture. 

The suggestions made particularly in the latter part of his book, 
will be of service to all who have to do with administration of govern- 


ment of inter-racial groups as well as distribution of relief. 
M. S. C. 


THE ScIENCE OF MAN IN THE Wor~p Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. XIV, 532 pp. Price $4. 
The student of International Affairs who only too often is struck 

by the apparent perversity of man and by the lack of foresight and time- 
ly determination among statesmsn will find this collection of essays by 
anthropologists and psychologists of value, since they offer an approach 
to some of the less rational elements in international politics. It is 
impossible to mention, let alone do justice to, the many topics treated 
in this volume; attention can be drawn only to some of them, such as 
the processes of ‘cultural change and of acculturation on which the peace 
of the world may ultimately depend. The book will appeal particularly 
to readers interested in colonial and minorities questions. 


H. M. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe War AND UKRANIAN Democracy. By N. Hryhorijiv. A compila- 
tion of documents from the past and present. Toronto, Canada, 
Committee of Canadian Citizens from the Ukraine. 


PEACE AND SECURITY AFTER THE SECOND Wortp War. A Swedish Con- 
tribution to the Subject. Uppsala, Sweden. The Swedish Institute 
of International Affairs, 1945. 


Economic DemMocrAPHy OF SOUTHERN Europe. By Wilbert E. Moore, 


Geneva, League of Nations. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1946, $3.00. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. RECONSTRUCTION 


THE INTERNATIONAL Court, Text of Statute; comments by Hackworth, 
Hudson, Preuss and Jessup. Washington, American Peace Society, 
Dec. 1945. 10 cents. 

Your Foreicn Pouicy. Washington, D. C. American Association of 
University Women, Oct. 1945. 

GuipeE To Community Activity FoR Unitep Nations COMMITTEES. 
New York, American Association for the United Nations. 15 cents. 

You aND THE UNITED Nations. Program Material for Young People. 
New York, American Association for the United Nations. 15 cents. 

“We THE Peoptes...” A brief History of the United Nations. New 
York, American Association for the United Nations. 15 cents. 

Atomic ENERGY: THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE Us. Recommendations 
adopted by the Faculty of Colgate University, 1945. New York, 
Hamilton. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


I. BACKGROUNDS 


HEROES OF THE Cross. An American Martyrology by Marion A. Habig. 
(Patterson, New Jersey, St. Anthony Guild Press, 1945.) Pp. 254. 
Illus. $2.50.) 

The story of 117 Franciscian martyrs, giving a complete martyr- 
ology of the United States; with notes and bibliography. 


Fray ALONSO DE BENAVIDES’ REVISED MEMORIAL OF 1634. With numer- 
ous supplementary documents elaborately annotated by Frederick 
Webb Hodge, George P. Hammond, and Agapito Rey. (Albuquer- 
que: The University of New Mexico Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 368. 
Illus. $6.00.) 

The first publication of the revised memorial by a great Spanish 
missionary who was custodian of the New Mexico missions among the 
Pueblo, Apache, and Jumano Indians; with new documentary material 
from Spain and Italy. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE ANTLAN-TUXCACUESCO AREA OF JALISCO. 
I. The Antlan Zone. By /sabelle Kelly. (Berkley: University of 
California Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 98. Illus. Map. Charts. $2.00.) 

A detailed and scholarly study of a region under Tarascan Indian 
control in the 16th Century when the Spaniards reached Mexico; with 
excellent drawings, charts, photographs, and map. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CULIACAN, SINALOA. By Isabelle Kelly. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1945. Pp. liii, 198. Illus. Map. 
Charts. $2.50.) 

A scientific and detailed archaeological study (made in 1935 and 

1939) of pre-Columbian Indian civilization in a Mexican valley region 

in the State of Sinaloa. 
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I]. NATIONAL PERIOD 


A NaturaList 1n Cusa. By Thomas Barbour. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1945. Pp. x, 317. Illus. Map. $3.00.) 
An excellently illustrated book about the experiences and discoveries 
of a naturalist who explored Cuba; written with intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. 


Francesca CaBrini. Without staff or scrip. By Lucile Papin Borden. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 402. Illus. 
$2.75.) 

The story of a great Catholic woman, the first canonized American 
saint, and her religious activities in Italy, Spain, United States, and 

Latin America. 


DyNnAMITE On Our Doorstep. By Wenzell Brown. (New York: Green- 
berg Publisher, 1945. Pp. x, 301, $2.75.) 
A sensational autobiographical exposé of the Puerto Rican under- 
dog and stepchild of the United States; with a mixture of fictional 
characters and historical facts. 


VILLAGE IN THE SuN. By Dane Chandos. (New York: G. P. Putnams 
Sons, 1945. Pp. viii, 260. $2.75.) 
A simple description of the simple lives of the people of a Mexican 
village on Lake Chapola in the mountains south of Guadalajara; with 
chapters named for each month in the year. 


Mexico YESTERDAY, TopAY AND Tomorrow. By Maurice Hudson. 
(Philadelphia: Dorance and Company, 1945. Pp. 150. $1.75.) 
A mixture of history and travel by one who recently “discovered” 
Mexico; written in wide-eyed amazemert. 


Brazit. By Preston E. James. (New York: The Odysscy Press. 1946. 
Pp. x, 262. Illus. Maps. $2.75.) 
A reprint of the section of Brazil from the author’s LaTIN AMERICA 
(1942), with 44 maps and several excellent photographs. 


LITERARY CURRENTS IN Hispanic America. By Pedro Henriquez-Urena. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. viii, 345. $3.50.) 
An admirable study of the literary history of Latin America (by 

an Argentine writer) against the historical background; with full notes, 

an extensive bibliography, and an excellent index. 


Some EpucaTIONAL ProB_LeMs IN Peru. By Max H. Minano-Garcia. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1945. Pp. 70.) 
Volume I in the “Occasional Series” of the Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies of the University of Texas, dealing with rural educational 
problems and public education in general; written in Spanish and 


English. 
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Notes Hispanic. (New York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1945. 
Pp. vi, 132. Illus. $1.00.) 
Volume V (containing 6 articles) of an annual publication devoted 
to the art and craftsmanship of Spain and Portugal, and prepared by 
the staff of the Society. 


SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE ON BRAZIL OF SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
PuBLisHED Up To 1940. Edited by Donald Pierson. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 60. $1.50.) 

A helpful compilation by a professor teaching in the State of Sao 

Paulo, Brazil. 


Soutu By THunpERBIRD. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1945. Pp. xx, 428. Illus. $4.00.) 
A revised edition (first published in 1937) of an account of a plane 
trip through South America, of timely interest to the air traveller today. 


PLANTS AND PLANT SCIENCE IN Latin AMERICA. Edited by Frans Ver- 
doorn. (Waltham, Mass.: The Chronica Botanica Company; New 
York City: G. E. Stechert and Company, 1945. Pp. xi, 383. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Charts. $6.00.) 

A careful, detailed, and long-needed symposium (written in various 
languages) about Latin American vegetation and natural resources, 
and the present status and probable future of various branches of plant 
sciences in Latin America; with detailed notes and bibliography, and 
profusely illustrated with maps, pictures, and charts 


InpustRY IN Latin America. By George Wythe. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 371. $4.00.) 

A compact and detailed survey of industrial aspects of individual 
and collective Latin American economies; with no maps, charts, or 
bibliography. 

III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 1944. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. (New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viii, 284. Maps. 

Tables. $3.00.) 

The fourth volume in the series, prepared by seven collaborators, 
dealing with political, diplomatic, economic, social, and educational 
developments in Latin America and Canada; with maps, a chronology 
of events and a bibliography. 

IV. Aputt Fiction 
THE CHALLENGE Lanpb. By Betty De Sherbinin. (New York: William 

Morrow and Company, 1946. Pp. iv, 241. $2.50.) 

The story of a dictatorship and the people who fought against it 
in an unnamed South American country, apparently Argentina. 

V. CHILDREN’s Books 


Our Lapy AND THE AzTEC. By Josephine M. O'Neil. (Patterson, New 
Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1945. Pp. 72. Illus. $1.00.) 
A simple retelling of the story of the Virgin of Guadalupe for chil- 
dren; illustrated in colors by Justin F McCarthy. 
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PeprRo AND Priscitta. By May Hall Thompson. (Columbus: The 
Wartburg Press, 1945. Pp. 96. Illus. $.35.) 
A story about two Mexican children, showing their customs and 


daily life; illustrated by Rhoda Short. 
VI. SPANISH AND PorRTUGUESE GRAMMERS, READERS, Etc. 


FUNCTIONAL SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND Composition. By B. B. 
Ashchom and Blanche E. Goodell. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. x, 320. $2.25.) 

A text to be used after the completion of elementary grammar, with 
the object of preparing the student for a more advanced Spanish course. 


Don SucenpDo Somsra. By Ricardo Giiiraldes. Edited by Ethel W. 
Plimpton and Miria T. Fernandez. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 184, xcii. Illus. Maps. $1.40.) 

A great Argentine novel (first published in 1936) edited as a 

Spanish reader for college students; with a vocabulary. 


SPANISH HANDBOOK FOR MARINERS AND TRAVELERS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Laurence F. Hawkins. (New York: Cornell Maritime Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv, 209. $2.50.) 

A pocket-size, concise and condensed “quick” aid to the Spanish 
language used in Latin America for anyone who needs such assistance. 


RETATROS LATINOAMERICANOS. By Anne Z. Moore and Jane C. Watson. 
(New York: Odyssey Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 179. Illus. $1.28.) 
Sketches in Spanish of 16 Latin American characters arranged 

chronologically to show the development of Latin American history 

(with a brief historical summary in English) for use as a Spanish read- 

er for third or fourth semester high school classes or second semester 

college classes. 


DiALocos FAcites. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Pp. x, 101. Illus. $.72.) 
The third booklet in the series of easy Spanish readers, which aims 
to deveelop the ability to speak Spanish by constant use of simple ma- 
terial; illustrated by Albert Cugat. 


MAs Anepotas FAcites. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1945. Pp. x, 86. Illus. $.60.) 
The fourth book in a series of easy Spanish readers, with material 
in story form, containing considerable dialogue, with the aim of pro- 
moting “spontaneous conversation”; illustrated by Albert Cugat. 


EssENTIALS OF ENGLISH FOR LATIN AMERICANS. By Domonic P. Ro- 
tunda, Willard M. Smith and Evaline Uhl Wright. (Berkeley: The 
Gillick Press, 1945. Pp. viii, 128. $2.00.) 

A highly intensive, streamlined course in 18 lessons (in English) 
for Spanish students having had some preliminary English study; with 
emphasis on the spoken language. 











Notes 











HacKWorRTH FOR WorLD Court 

Green H. Hackworth, legal advisor to Secretary Byrnes, was elected 
on the first ballot of both the Assembly and the Security Council of the 
UNO, as one of the fifteen judges for the new International Court. 
Mr. Hackworth entered the Department of State in 1916; was picked 
by Secretary of State Hughes as head of the legal department in 1925. 
He has served on the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague and has lately been assigned to many international conferences 
including Dumbarton Oaks, Mexico City, San Francisco and the recent 
first meeting of the United Nations Organization in London. 


NORWEGIAN SECRETARY GENERAL FOR THE UNO 

Trygve Lie, of Norway, was unanimously elected Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UNO on January 30. Lie was foreign minister of Norway, a 
labor lawyer with recognized ability as an organizer. Energetic and 
hard-working he also enjoys sports such as skiing and tennis. 


To MEsH THE Gears oF PoLicy 

The State Department is considering forming a Secretariat from 
several Committees to co-ordinate the relations of the State Department 
and the UNO. The plan proposes membership from the following com- 
mittees—Executive Committee on Foreign Bolicy, National Advisory 
Committee dealing with financial cooperation, a new committee on Cul- 
tural Matters, the International Air-coordinating Committee and a fifth 
inter-department committe on Communications. 


UnIMPAIRED NATIONAL RESOURCES 

While the war seriously depleted supplies of oil, metals and coal 
in the United States, there was little effect on stocks of fish and wild- 
life, which are valued at $140,000,000. America’s Park system was 
virtually unimpaired and National Parks will soon be open again to 
tourists. The Federal Range,—public grazing lands in the west—gave 
food and shelter to many herds, including some 563,000 big game 
animals. 


CHILEANS TAKE OVER THE SCHOOL-BUILDING PROBLEM 

The Educational Building Association of Chile, organized in 1937, 
has a capital of 1,000,000 pesos for the unique plan of building schools 
to lease to the Government. Shares are 100 pesos each and are sub- 
scribed to by both the national treasury and private individuals. Share- 
holders receive 3% annually. With their modern equipment the school 
buildings serve many communities unable to build such structures 
themselves. 
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Stupents Acain Go To LaTIN AMERICA 

Grants to United States citizens for study in other Latin American 
republics, including travel and maintenance, have been resumed it is 
announced by the Department of State. Candidates must have certain 
qualifications such as a bachellor’s degree or equivalent, and ability to 
speak the language of the chosen country . 


NoBEL PRIzE FOR LITERATURE 

The Chilean poetess, Gabriella Mistral, has been announced as the 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature for 1945. She has served 
her country as a teacher and as a diplomat in Europe and America, as 
well as by her poetry. 


Army HospPItTAaLs FoR CHINA 

Seven used 1000-bed general hospitals, one new 750-bed hospital 
and two new 500-bed hospitals have been procured from the United 
States army by UNRRA for shipment to points of greatest need in China. 


CuHarLes Dickens as EpIToR 

A newspaper working toward reforms, which started in England, 
January 21, 1846, called then “The Daily News,” with Charles Dickens 
as editor, celebrated this year its centennial anniversary, with the 
changed title, “News Chronicle.” Dickens edited the sheet for seven- 
teen issues and then resigned, “tired and worn out.” He continued how- 
ever, to contribute to it for many years. 


“Cuina’s SORROW” 

It will take 300,000 laborers, aided by UNRRA equipment, at least 
six months to harness the Yellow River, “China’s Sorrow,” turning it 
back to its proper course, and away from areas of flooded farm regions. 
Dykes broken during battle in 1938 have allowed the river to wander 
far to the south, joining other rivers and flooding much land, now 
emptying into the Yellow Sea instead of the Po Gulf much further 
north. 


Treaty WiTH SIAM 

The United Kingdom and India signed a treaty with Siam, on 
January 1, ending the state of war with that country. Under its terms 
commerce, and economic collaboration are specified, civil aviation 
regulations prescribed and numerous miscellaneous subjects settled. 


Worwp’s Youncest NATION 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, which gained its formal inde- 
pendence on January 5, following the terms of the Sino-Soviet treaty, 
had its envoys received for the first time by Foreign Minister of China, 
Wang Shih-Chieh, early in February. Mongolian emergence into the 
family of nations is carefully chaperoned by the Soviet Union. 
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EpucaTION A SOLUTION 

A scholarship for a Japanese student has been founded at Lafayette 
College in memory of a private who was killed last May by the Japanese. 
It was established by his parents in the conviction that understanding 
and education might have prevented the tragedy, and in accordance 
with the son’s belief that better understanding among the peoples of 
the world could remove most of the causes of war. The scholarship 
is financed by the son’s government insurance. 


No CzECHOSLOVAK URANIUM FOR WaR 

Speaking in the General Assembly of the UNO on January 17, 
Masaryk called for the placing of the armament industry under con- 
trol of the United Nations and pledged that “not one particle of uranium 
produced in Czechoslovakia ever will be used for wholesale destruction 
and annihilation. We Czechoslovaks want our uranium to do exactly 
the opposite—to build a safeguard, raise the standard of living, to 
make lives more secure and more efficient—to this we dedicate our 
uranium mines.” 


WorRLD STUDENT FEDERATION 

A World Student Congress, held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, late 
in 1945 had 500 delegates from twenty-one countries of Europe and 
America. The Congress laid the foundation fer an International Stu- 


dent Federation. 


GENEROSITY OF THE CZECHS 

In spite of their own desperate need of food, clothing and medi- 
cines the impoverished people of Czechoslovakia have donated to the 
UNRRA two thousand tons of sugar, their entire surplus stock. 


PROFESSIONAL AND MEpIcaL EpucaTIoN RESUMED 

Displaced persons, now in Germany, whose medical and other pro- 
fessional college courses were interrupted by the war may now con- 
tinue their studies at Heidelberg, Marburg, Erlangen and other Ger- 
man universities. This is to be done by aid of the military government 
and UNRRA. With their education completed these professional persons 
will be valuable helps to their own lands when repatriated. 





The Sum of the Matter 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 

From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 














